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EAST ASIA SECURITY ACT OF 2005; TORTURE VICTIMS RE- 
LIEF REAUTHORIZATION ACT OF 2005; CONDEMNING THE 
DPRK FOR THE ABDUCTIONS AND CAPTIVITY OF CITIZENS 
OF THE ROK AND JAPAN; ACKNOWLEDGING AFRICAN DE- 
SCENDANTS OF THE TRANSATLANTIC SLAVE TRADE; COM- 
MEMORATING THE 60TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE CONCLU- 
SION OF THE WAR IN THE PACIFIC AND HONORING VET- 
ERANS OF WWH; RECOGNIZING THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE WORKERS’ STR IKE S IN POLAND; SUPPORTING THE 
GOALS AND IDEALS OF A NATIONAL WEEKEND OF PRAY- 
ER AND REFLECTION FOR DARFUR, SUDAN; AND COM- 
MENDING KUWAIT FOR GRANTING WOMEN CERTAIN IM- 
PORTANT POLITICAL RIGHTS 


THURSDAY, JUNE 30, 2005 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on International Relations, 

Washington, DC. 

The Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:40 a.m., in room 
2172, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Henry J. Hyde (Chair- 
man of the Committee) presiding. 

Chairman Hyde. The Committee will come to order. The busi- 
ness meeting of the Committee will come to order pursuant to no- 
tice. I call up the bill, H.R. 3100, East Asia Security Act of 2005, 
for purposes of markup, and I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be considered as read and ordered reported favorably to the House. 

[The bill referred to follows:] 


( 1 ) 
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(Original Sigiiature of Member) 


109th congress f f •':? I /-A 

1ST Session |-|^ K, ^ ( O O 

To authorize measures to deter arms transfers by foreign countries to the 
People’s Republic of China. 


IN THE HOUSE OP EEPKESENTATHHIS 

Mr. Hyde (for himself, Mr. Lantos, Mr. Hunter, Mr. Paleomavaega, Ms. 
Ros-Lehtinen, Mr. McCotter, Mrs. Jo Ann DAtns of Virginia, Mr. 
Burton of Indiana, Mr. Smith of New Jersey, Mr. McCaul of Texas, 
Ms. Harris, Mr. Weller, Mr. Boozman) introduced the following 
bill; w'hich w’as referred to , the Committee ^ on 
iltr. I ) 


A BILL 

To authorize measures to deter arms transfers by foreign 
countries to the People’s Republic of China. 

1 Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

4 This Act may be cited as the “East Asia Security 


5 Act of 2005”. 
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II.L.C. 


2 

1 SEC. 2. STATEMENTS OF POLICY. 

2 Congress — 

3 (1) previously exi^ressed its strong eoncerns in 

4 House Resolution 57 of Febmaiy 2, 2005, and Sen- 

5 ate Resolution 91 of Mareli 17, 2005, vitli the 

6 transfer of armaments and related teelinolog}" to the 

7 People’s Republic of China by member states of the 

8 European Union, which increased eightfold from 

9 2001 to 2003, and with plans to terminate in the 

10 near future the arms embargo they imposed in 1989 

1 1 following the Tiananmen Square massacre; 

12 (2) welcomes deferral of a decision by the Enro- 

13 pean Council to terminate its arms embargo fol- 

14 lowing adoption of those Resolutions, the President’s 

15 \isit to Europe, and gToving concern among conn- 

16 tries in the regions and the general public on both 

17 sides of the Atlantic; 

18 (3) welcomes the decision by the European Par- 

19 liament on April 14, 2005, by a vote of 421 to 85, 

20 to oppose the lifting of the European Union’s arms 

21 embargo on the People’s Republic of China, and res- 

22 olutions issued by a number of elected parliamentaiy 

23 bodies in Europe also opposing the lifting of the 

24 arms embargo; 

25 (4) also welcomes the onset of a strategic dia- 

26 logue between the European Commission and the 
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1 Government of the United States on the security sit- 

2 nation in East Asia, tlirongh which it is hoped a 

3 greater understanding will emerge of the eon- 

4 sequences of European assistance to the military 

5 buildup of the People’s Republic of China for peace 

6 and stability in that region, to the security interests 

7 of the United States and its friends and allies in the 

8 region, and, in particular, to the safety of United 

9 States Armed Forces whose presence in the region 

10 has been a decisive factor in ensuring peace and 

1 1 prosperity since the end of World War II; 

12 (5) hopes that a more intensive dialognie with 

13 Europe on this matter vill clarify for United States 

14 friends and allies in Europe how their “non-lethal” 

15 arms transfers improve the force projection of the 

16 People’s Republic of China, are far from benign, and 

17 enhance the prospects for the threat or use of force 

18 in resolving the status of Taiwan, a troubling pros- 

19 pect made more ominous by recent adoption of a 

20 new law by the Chinese National People’s Congress 

21 expressly authorizing the use of force; 

22 (6) also hopes that this dialogue will result in 

23 an important new consensus between the United 

24 States and its European partners on the need for co- 
ordinated policies which encourage the development 


25 
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1 of democracy in the People’s Republic of China and 

2 which discourage, not assist, China’s niijnstified 

3 military buildup and pursuit of weapons that threat- 

4 en its neighbors; 

5 (7) however, deeply regrets that none of the 

6 European friends and allies of the United States 

7 who have been transferring arms to the People’s Re- 

8 public of China has annonnced a cessation or even 

9 a temporary halt to those transfers while this new 

10 dialogue with the United States ensues, and notes 

11 vith concern that such European friends and allies 

12 have prowded little, if any, transparency to the 

13 United States Government into the full range and 

14 capabilities of all of the armaments and related tech- 

15 nology that they have transferred to date and con- 

16 tiime even now to do so; 

17 (8) is further troubled by public reports describ- 

18 ing well knovm European companies as suppliers to 

19 weapons programs of the People’s Republic of 

20 China, who are also participants in numerous sen- 

21 sitive United States Government weapons progTams, 

22 and the increased risks of diversion of United States 

23 weapons technology to China inherent in such an 
undesirable situation; and 


24 
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1 (9) ill 'I’iew of the gravity of European arms 

2 sales to the People’s Republic of China, which have 

3 not abated, believes it is necessary to make pro\ision 

4 for greater scrutiny and oversight with respect to 

5 those areas of international armament cooperation 

6 that present increased levels of risk to the security 

7 interests of the United States and to authorize ap- 

8 propriate measures which the President may drawn 

9 on in deterring foreign support for China’s militaiy 

10 buildup in order to safeguard the national security 

11 interests of the United States and peace and secu- 

12 rity in East Asia. 

13 SEC. 3. REPORT ON FOREIGN MILITARY EXPORTS TO 

14 CHINA. 

15 (a) Report. — The President shall, at the times spec- 

16 ified in subsection (b), transmit to the appropriate con- 

17 gressional committees a report that identifies eveiy person 

18 of a member country of the European Union, and any 

19 other foreign person the President may consider appro- 

20 priate, vitli respect to whom there is credible information 

21 indicating that the person, on or after January 1, 2005, 

22 exiiorted to — 

23 (1) the People’s Republic of China any item on 

24 the AVassenaar Munitions List of July 12, 1996, and 

25 subsequent revisions; or 
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1 (2) the military, intelligence, or other seenrity 

2 forces of the People’s Republic of China — 

3 (A) any item on the Wassenaar List of 

4 Dnal Use Goods and Technologies of July 12, 

5 1996, and subsequent reUsions; or 

6 (B) any other dnal use item if the item is 

7 intended, entirely or in part, for use with an 

8 item described in paragraph (1). 

9 (b) Timing of Report. — The report required under 

10 subsection (a) shall be transmitted not later than 180 days 

11 after the date of the enactment of this Act and not later 

12 than the end of each 12-nionth period thereafter. 

13 (e) Exceptions. — ^A foreign person is not required 

14 to be identified in a report required under subsection (a) 

15 if the person — 

16 (1) was identified in a prewous report trans- 

17 mitted under subsection (a) on account of a par- 

18 tieular export, except to the extent that the exjiort 

19 may have eontinued, involved additional transfers, or 

20 was larger, more significant, or different in nature 

21 than described in the prewous report; 

22 (2) was engaged solely in an exjiort on behalf 

23 of, or in concert vitli, the Government of the United 

24 States; or 
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1 (3) was engaged in an export wliieli, as deter- 

2 mined by tlie President, would be exempt from the 

3 restrietions of section 9()2(a) of the Foreign Rela- 

4 tions Authorization Act, Fiscal Years 1990 and 

5 1991 (Public Law 101-246; 22 U.S.C. 2151 note), 

6 if the export were subject to the jnrisdiction of the 

7 United States, by reason of the issuance of a report 

8 under section 902(b) of sneh Act. 

9 (d) Form. — If the President considers it appropriate, 

10 reports transmitted under subsection (a), or appropriate 

1 1 parts thereof, may be transmitted in classified form. 

12 SEC. 4. REPORT ON CHINA ARMS TRANSFER POLICIES OF 

13 COUNTRIES PARTICIPATING IN UNITED 

14 STATES DEFENSE COOPERATIVE PROJECTS; 

15 CERTAIN LICENSE REQUIREMENTS. 

16 (a) Statement of Policy. — Congress is coneerned 

17 Aitli the significant additional risk of nnlaM'fnl nse and 

18 diversion of sensitive United States weapons system re- 

19 search, design, and development arising from cooperative 

20 research and development projects vitli foreign govern- 

21 nients and foreign persons who may also transfer arms 

22 and related technology to the People’s Republic of China. 

23 (b) Report. — The President shall, at the times spee- 

24 ified in subsection (c), transmit to the appropriate con- 

25 gressional eommittees a report that — 
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1 (1) identifies every foreign govermnent vitli re- 

2 spect to wliicli the United States is cari'Adng ont a 

3 cooperative project described in snbseetion (d) and 

4 whose policies or practices, on or after the date of 

5 the enactment of this Act, permit the export of any 

6 item described in paragraph (1), or subparagraph 

7 (A) or (B) of paragraph (2), of section 3(a); and 

8 (2) describes the cooperative projects and poli- 

9 cies or practices referred to in paragraph (1) of 

10 every foreign government identified under such para- 

1 1 graph. 

12 (c) Timing op Report. — The report required under 

13 subsection (b) — 

14 (1) shall be transmitted not later than 180 days 

15 after the date of the enactment of this Act and not 

16 later than the end of each 12-nionth period there- 

17 after; and 

18 (2) may be included in the report required 

19 under section 3, as the President determines appro- 

20 priate. 

21 (d) CooPEiRvn™ Projects. — The cooperative 

22 projects referred to in subsection (b) are projects carried 

23 out under section 27 of the Arms Exjiort Control Act (22 

24 U.S.C. 2767) or section 2350a, 2358, or a memorandum 
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1 of niiderstaiidiiig’ under section 2531 of title 10, United 

2 States Code. 

3 (e) License Requirements. — 

4 (1) Requirement. — Notwithstanding any 

5 other provision of law, a license under section 38 of 

6 the Arms Ex|)ort Control Act (22 U.S.C. 2778) shall 

7 be required for the export of defense articles or de- 

8 fense sendees by any person wdio is not an officer or 

9 employee of the Government of the United States in 

10 furtherance of a cooperative project described in 

11 subsection (d) with a country identified in a report 

12 transmitted under subsection (b). 

13 (2) CONGRESSIONiVIj NOTIFICATION. — The 

14 issuance of a license pursuant to paragraph (1) shall 

15 be subject to the same requirements as are applica- 

16 ble to the exjrort of items described in section 36(c) 

17 of the Arms Export Control Act (22 U.S.C. 2776(c)) 

18 (without regard to the dollar amount requirements 

19 relating to contracts contained in such section), in- 

20 eluding the transmittal of information and the appli- 

21 cation of congressional review procedures in accord- 
ance with such section. 


22 
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1 SEC. 5. CERTAIN FOREIGN OWNERSHIP AND CONTROL OF 

2 DEFENSE ARTICLES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

3 (a) Statement op PoIjICY. — Congress determines 

4 that special care shonld be taken by the United States 

5 Aith respect to foreign persons who sell arms and related 

6 technology to the People’s Republic of China, while sininl- 

7 taneonsly seeking ownership of United States defense arti- 

8 eles or defense sendees, inelnding the results of United 

9 States Government funded defense research and develop- 

10 nient, through the acquisition or control of United States 

11 defense firms, directly or through their subsidiaries and 

12 affiliates based in the United States. 

13 (b) License Requirements. — 

14 (1) Requirement. — The President shall re- 

15 quire a license pursuant to regulations issued under 

16 section 38(g)(6) of the Arms Export Control Act (22 

17 U.S.C. 2778(g)(6)) for the transfer of oviiership or 

18 control of United States defense articles or defense 

19 sendees arising from the acquisition or control of a 

20 person required to be registered under section 

21 38(b)(1) of such Act (22 U.S.C. 2778(b)(1)), or any 

22 subsidiary, dhdsion, affiliate or other entity thereof, 

23 whenever the person gaining acquisition or control 

24 is— 

25 


26 


(A) a foreign national of the People’s Re- 
public of China or a foreign person othen\dse 
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1 subject to the jnrisdietioii, OTOiersliip, or control 

2 of the People’s Republic of China; 

3 (B) a foreign person identified in a report 

4 transmitted under section 3 or having its prin- 

5 cipal place of business in a countiy described in 

6 a report transmitted under section 4; or 

7 (C) a United States person owned or eon- 

8 trolled by a foreign person, including a sub- 

9 sidiaiy or affiliate of a foreign person described 

10 in subparagraph (B). 

11 (2) AdditioNj.\Ij requirement. — license 

12 under section 38(g)(6) of the Aians Export Control 

13 Act for a person described in paragraph (1)(A) shall 

14 not be issued until 30 days after the date on which 

15 the President transmits a report that contains a de- 

16 termination of the President that — 

17 (A) the Government of the People’s Repub- 

18 lie of China meets the requirements of section 

19 902(b)(1) of the Foreign Relations Authoriza- 

20 tion Act, Fiscal Years 1990 and 1991 (Public 

21 Law 101-246; 22 U.S.C. 2151 note); or 

22 (B) it is in the national interest of the 

23 United States to issue the license. 

24 (c) Congression^\Ij Notification. — The issuance 

25 of a license pursuant to subsection (b) shall be subject 
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1 to the same requirements as are applicable to the exj^ort 

2 of items described in section 36(c) of the Arms Exjjort 

3 Control Act (22 U.S.C. 2776(e)) (without regard to the 

4 dollar amount requirements relating to contracts con- 

5 tained in such section), including the transmittal of infor- 

6 mation and the application of congressional re\iew proce- 

7 dures in accordance 'with such section. 

8 (d) Excei’TION. — T he issuance of a license pursuant 

9 to subsection (b) shall not be required in the ease of an 

10 amendment to a munitions license or a change in registra- 

1 1 tion arising from a sale or transfer of ownership or control 

12 of United States defense articles or defense sendees to a 

13 person described in subparagraph (A), (B), or (C) of sub- 

14 section (b)(1) that was approved prior to the date of en- 

15 actment of this Act unless the President determines that 

16 it is in the national security interests of the United States 

17 to require the issuance of a new license pursuant to sub- 

18 section (b). 

19 SEC. 6. CHINESE MILITARY END USE OF DUAL USE EX- 

20 PORTS. 

21 (a) Statement op Poiacy. — Congress welcomes the 

22 understanding reached at the Wassenaar Arrangement’s 

23 December 2003 plenary meeting to require governmental 

24 authorization for the transfer of non-listed dual use items 

25 intended for military errd rrse hr a destirratiorr srrbject to 
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1 any relevant regional arms embargo or to any United Na- 

2 tions Seeurity Council resolution. 

3 (b) License Requikement. — 

4 (1) Requirement. — The President shall re- 

5 quire a license under the Export Administration 

6 Regnilations for the export of any item described in 

7 paragraph (1), or subparagraph (A) or (B) of para- 

8 graph (2), of section 3(a) that is not subject to a li- 

9 cense under section 38 of the Amis Export Control 

10 Act (22 U.S.C. 2778) if the item is intended for 

11 military end use by the People’s Republic of China. 

12 (2) Sense op congress. — It is the sense of 

13 Congress that the President should not approve a li- 

14 cense pursuant to paragraph (1) unless the Presi- 

15 dent determines that approval is important to 

16 counterterrorism, nonproliferation, or other national 

17 security interests of the United States. 

18 (c) Congressionj.\Ij Notification. — The issuance 

19 of a license pursuant to subsection (b) shall be subject 

20 to the same requirements as are applicable to the exjiort 

21 of items described in section 36(c) of the Aitiis Exjiort 

22 Control Act (22 U.S.C. 2776(c)) (without regard to the 

23 dollar amount requirements relating to contracts con- 

24 tained in such section), including the transmittal of infor- 
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1 matioii and the application of congressional review proce- 

2 dures in accordance 'with such section. 

3 (d) Definition. — In this section, the term “military 

4 end rise” means, 'with respect to an item, the item is or 

5 may be intended, entirely or in part, for rise in eoiijmiction 

6 A\ith an item described on the Wassenaar Mmiitions List 

7 of July 12, 1996, and subsequent revisions. 

8 SEC. 7. APPLICATION OF MEASURES TO CERTAIN FOREIGN 

9 PERSONS. 

10 (a) AinnACATiON of Measures. — Subject to sec- 

11 tions 8 and 9, the President may apply 'with respect to 

12 any foreign person (inclnding a foreign government) iden- 

13 titled in a report transmitted mider section 3, and shall 

14 apply 'with respect to any foreign person (including a for- 

15 eign government) identified in more than one report trans- 

16 niitted under section 3, any or all of the following nieas- 

17 nres: 

18 (1) KESEiVRCII AND DEVELOPMENT. Denial of 

19 participation in existing and new cooperative re- 

20 search and development programs and projects 

21 under section 27 of the Arms Export Control Act 

22 (22 U.S.C. 2767) or sections 2350a, 2358, or a 

23 memorandum of understanding under 2531 of title 
10, United States Code. 


24 
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1 (2) Control of united states defense 

2 FIRMS. — Prohibition of ownership and control of any 

3 business organization required to be registered with 

4 the United States Government as a mannfaeturer or 

5 exporter of defense articles or defense sendees under 

6 section 38(b)(1) of the Arms Ex|)ort Control Act (22 

7 U.S.C. 2778(b)(1)). 

8 (3) Security assistance. — Prohibition on 

9 participation in any foreign military sales under 

10 chapter 2 of the Arms Export Control Act (22 

11 U.S.C. 2761 et seq.) or any design and construction 

12 sales under chapter 2A of such Act (22 U.S.C. 

13 2769). 

14 (4) Munitions iast iUnniovAijS. — Prohibition 

15 on licenses and other forms of approval under sec- 

16 tion 38 of the Arms Exirort Control Act (22 U.S.C. 

17 2778) for the exjrort of any item on the United 

18 States Munitions List as in effect on August 8, 

19 1995. 

20 (5) DuaIj use iU’PRO\TY[jS. — Prohibition on li- 

21 censes and other forms of approval for dual use 

22 goods or technology, the export of wiiicli is con- 

23 trolled under the Exjiort Administration Act of 1979 
(as continued in effect under the International 


24 
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1 Emergency Economic Powers Act) or the Exjjort 

2 Administration Regulations. 

3 (b) Ai^pijICAtion of Additionaij Measukes. — Snb- 

4 ject to sections 8 and 9, and notwithstanding any other 

5 provision of law, the President may, with respect to any 

6 foreign person (inclnding a foreign government) identified 

7 in a report transmitted under section 3, and shall, with 

8 respect to any foreign person (including a foreign govern- 

9 ment) identified in more than one report transmitted 

10 under section 3 — 

11 (1) suspend the use of any license exemption 

12 and exi^edited license procedure established in the 

13 International Traffic in Arms Regulations or other 

14 pro\isions of law for the exjjort or temporary import 

15 of defense articles and defense sendees; 

16 (2) require the execution of a non-transfer and 

17 end use certificate for the exj^ort of any defense arti- 

18 cles and defense sendees; and 

19 (3) require, as a condition of issuance of any li- 

20 cense for the exjjort of defense articles and defense 

21 sendees. United States access to and verification of 

22 the items after the exjjort of the items or alternative 

23 measures to ensure compliance with restrictions on 
the transfer of the items to third-parties. 


24 
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1 (c) Effecti\T5 Date of Measures. — Measures ap- 

2 plied pursuant to subsection (a) or (b) shall be effective 

3 vitli respect to a foreign person (including a foreign gov- 

4 eminent) no later than — 

5 (1) 30 days after the report identiMng the for- 

6 eign person is transmitted, if the report is trans- 

7 niitted on or before the date required by section 

8 3(b); or 

9 (2) on the date that the report identiMng the 

10 foreign person is transmitted, if the report is trans- 

1 1 mitted more than 30 days after the date required by 

12 section 3(b). 

13 (d) Duration of Measures. — Measures applied 

14 pursuant to subsection (a) shall be for a period of 2 years 

15 or longer, as the President determines appropriate. Meas- 

16 ures applied pursuant to subsection (b) shall be, at a niin- 

17 iniuni, consistent 'with the duration of the license and the 

18 normal requirements for record keeping established in the 

19 International Traffic in Arms Regulations or longer, as 

20 the President determines appropriate. 

21 (e) Publication in FEDERiii^ Register. — The ap- 

22 plication of measures to a foreign person pursuant to sub- 

23 section (a) or (b) shall be announced by notice published 

24 in the Federal Register, except if the President determines 
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1 that doing so would be iiieonsisteiit 'nitli the protection 

2 of classified information. 

3 SEC. 8. PROCEDURES IF DISCRETIONARY MEASURES ARE 

4 NOT APPLIED. 

5 (a) Requirement to Notify Congress. — If the 

6 President does not exercise the authority of subsection (a) 

7 or (b) of section 7 to apply any or all of the discretionaiy 

8 measures described in such subsection 'with respect to a 

9 foreign person identified in a report transmitted under 

10 section 3, the President shall so notify the appropriate 

11 eongTcssional committees not later than the effective date 

12 under section 7(c) for measures 'with respect to that per- 

13 son. 

14 (b) Written Justification. — ^Any notification 

15 transmitted by the President under subsection (a) shall 

16 include a VTitten justification describing in detail the facts 

17 and cireumstances relating specifically to the foreign per- 

18 son identified in a report transmitted under section 3 that 

19 support the President’s decision not to exercise the au- 

20 thority of subsection (a) or (b) of section 7 with respect 

21 to that person. 

22 (e) Form. — If the President considers it appropriate, 

23 the notification of the President under subsection (a), and 

24 the written justification under subsection (b), or appro- 

25 priate parts thereof, may be transmitted in classified form. 
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1 SEC. 9. DETERMINATIONS EXEMPTING FOREIGN PERSONS 

2 FROM MANDATORY MEASURES. 

3 (a) \ViU\T5R. — ^Aiiy maiidatoiy measure deseribed in 

4 seetion 7 shall not apply mtli respeet to a foreign person 

5 if the President transmits to the appropriate congTessional 

6 committees a report that contains a determination of the 

7 President that — 

8 (1) on the basis of information provided by that 

9 person or the foreign government having primary jn- 

10 risdiction over the person, the person did not, on or 

11 after January 1, 2005, knowingly export to the Peo- 

12 pie’s Republic of China the item the apparent exi^ort 

13 of which caused the person to be identified in a re- 

14 port transmitted nnder seetion 3; or 

15 (2) the foreign government hawng primary ju- 

16 risdiction over the person has entered into a written 

17 agreement with the United States which — 

18 (A) is binding under international law; 

19 (B) prohibits further exjjorts of any item 

20 described in paragraph (1), or subparagraph 

21 (A) or (B) of paragraph (2), of seetion 3(a) by 

22 any person subject to its jurisdiction; 

23 (C) is supported by the foreign govern- 

24 

25 


26 


nient’s adoption of policies and procedures pro- 
\iding for credible implementation of the re- 
quirements in subparagraphs (A) and (B); 
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1 (D) does not eoiistraiii the President’s an- 

2 tliority to impose measures under this aet in 

3 the event of a future export of coneern by the 

4 same or other persons snbjeet to the jnrisdic- 

5 tion of the foreign government party to tlie 

6 agreement; and 

7 (E) is submitted to the appropriate con- 

8 gressional committees 30 days prior to its entry 

9 into force. 

10 (b) AuDiTiONitij \Ahvi\T5R. — ^Aiiy mandatory measure 

1 1 described in section 7 sliall not apply to a foreign person 

12 if the President determines that it is important to the 

13 eounterterrorisni, nonproliferation, or other national seeu- 

14 rity interests of the United States and transmits to the 

15 appropriate congressional committees a report in writing 

16 that contains such determination. 

17 (c) Sense of Congress. — It is the sense of Con- 

18 gress that the President should — 

19 (1) strengthen international coordination and 

20 execution of arms exj^ort policy through the develop- 

21 ment of bilateral and multilateral agreements under 

22 subsection (a)(2), particularly vitli member states of 

23 the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), 
Japan, Australia and New Zealand, and exercise the 


24 
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1 waivers provided under this section in all appro- 

2 priate instances that further this objective; and 

3 (2) whenever the President determines that the 

4 measures described in section 7 should be applied, 

5 that the measures be applied comprehensively with 

6 respect to the affected foreign person’s affiliates and 

7 subsidiaries, wherever located, in order to deter to 

8 the fullest extent possible a recurrence or continu- 

9 ation of the exjjort giving rise to the President’s de- 

10 termination. 

1 1 (d) Form. — If the President considers it appropriate, 

12 the determination and report of the President under sub- 

13 section (a), or appropriate parts thereof, may be trans- 

14 mitted in classified form. 

15 SEC. 10. DEFINITIONS. 

16 In this Act: 

17 (1) ApPROPKLiVTE CONGKESSIOXiilj COMMIT- 

18 TEES. — The term “appropriate congTessional coni- 

19 mittees” means — 

20 (A) the Committee on International Rela- 

21 tions and the Committee on Amied Sendees of 

22 the House of Representatives; and 

23 (B) the Committee on Foreign Relations 

24 and the Committee on Ai'ined Sendees of the 


25 


Senate. 
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1 (2) Defense akticles and defense sekv- 

2 ICES. — The term “defense articles and defense seiT- 

3 ices” has the meaning given the term in section 

4 47(7) of the Arms Export Control Act (22 U.S.C. 

5 2794 note). 

6 (3) DiavIj use. — The term “dual nse” means, 

7 vitli respect to goods or technology, those goods or 

8 technology that are specifically designed or devel- 

9 oped for ehil purposes but which also may be used 

10 or deployed in a militaiy or proliferation mode. Such 

1 1 term does not include purely conunereial items. 

12 (4) Exi^okt. — T he term “exiiort” has the 

13 meaning given that term in section 120.17 of the 

14 International Traffic in Aims Regulations, and in- 

15 eludes re-exi3orts, transfers, and retransfers by any 

16 means. 

17 (5) ExI^ORT iVDMINISTKiVTION REGUIj^iTIONS. 

18 The term “Export Administration Regulations” 

19 means those regulations contained in sections 730 

20 through 774 of title 15, Code of Federal Regulations 

21 (or successor regulations). 

22 (6) Foreign go\T5RNMENT. — The term “for- 

23 eign government” has the meaning given the term in 

24 section 38(g)(9)(B) of the Arms Exjiort Control Act 

25 (22 U.S.C. 2778(g)(9)(B)). 
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1 (7) Foreign person. — The term “foreign per- 

2 son” has the meaning given the term in seetion 

3 38(g)(9)(C) of the Arms Export Control Act (22 

4 U.S.C. 2778(g)(9)(C)). 

5 (8) Good. — The term “good” has the meaning 

6 given the term in section 16(3) of the Exjiort Ad- 

7 ministration Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 2415(3)). 

8 (9) InTERNATION^VIj TIDVEFIC in jVRMS REGUIjA- 

9 TIONS. — The term “International Traffic in Arms 

10 Regnilations” means those regulations contained in 

11 sections 120 through 130 of title 22, Code of Fed- 

12 eral Regulations (or successor regTilations). 

13 (10) Item. — The term “item” means any good 

14 or technology, defense article or defense sendee snb- 

15 ject to the exjiort jurisdiction of the United States 

16 under law or regulation. 

17 (11) License. — The term “license” means an 

18 official written doemnent of the United States Gov- 

19 ernment issued pursuant to the Export Adniinistra- 

20 tion Regulations or the International Traffic in 

21 Amis Regulations, as the case may be, authorizing 

22 a specific export. 

23 


24 


(12) Other forms of iiiu’ROViVij. — The term 
“other forms of approval” includes any authoriza- 
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1 tioii, rule or exemption contained in any statute or 

2 regulation that permits an ex|)ort 'without a license. 

3 (13) O’WNEKSiiiP OK CONTROL. — The term 

4 “ownership or control” has the meaning given the 

5 term in section 122.2(c) of the International Traffic 

6 in Arms Regnilations. 

7 (14) Person. — The term “person” has the 

8 meaning given the term in section 38(g’)(9)(E) of 

9 the Arms Exijort Control Act (22 U.S.C. 

10 2778(g)(9)(E)). 

11 (15) Technology. — The term “teehnologj"” 

12 has the meaning given the term in section 16(4) of 

13 the Exjjort Administration Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. 

14 App. 2415(4)). 

15 (16) United states munitions iast. — The 

16 term “United States Munitions List” means the list 

17 referred to in section 38(a)(1) of the Amis Exjiort 

18 Control Act (22 U.S.C. 2778(a)(1)). 
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Chairman Hyde. H.R. 3100 would address the serious and con- 
tinuing concerns with European transfers to China of arms and re- 
lated technology. 

Previously, the House agreed to Resolution 57 on February 2 , 
2005, by an overwhelming vote of 411 to 3. That resolution called 
upon the European Union to do two things, to maintain its arms 
embargo on China and to eliminate loopholes in the EU embargo 
and in the national policies of EU member states, which have per- 
mitted European arms sales to China to escalate to alarming levels 
in recent years. 

The European Union has apparently decided, for now, not to ter- 
minate the arms embargo. This is a welcome development. But the 
EU Council of Ministers and its member states have remained si- 
lent on actually stopping the supply of weapons systems technology 
in China and to China. This implies that EU member states who 
have been aiding China’s threatening military buildup may con- 
tinue to do so, even while a strategic dialogue has begun with the 
United States on security and East Asia. This is disappointing and 
troubling. 

The supply of European weapons technology to China has been 
increasing steadily in recent years, both in quantity and sophistica- 
tion. In the 3-year period between 2001 and 2003, European sales 
increased eight-fold to $540 million. This figure, more than half a 
billion dollars, exceeds the arms sales which the United States li- 
censes on an annual basis to more than 85 percent of the member 
states of NATO. 

It also covers the sale of a number of systems, which increased 
the range, reliability and lethality of China’s attack aircraft and 
submarines. The implications of these sales are uniformly negative 
for the security of our armed forces in East Asia, for the defense 
of friends and allies in the region, and for regional stability more 
broadly. 

China itself faces no threat from any of its neighbors that could 
justify the acquisition of threatening military capabilities. 

While we continue to be hopeful that Europeans will approach 
this matter with an abundance of restraint and concern for United 
States security interests. Congress cannot turn a blind eye to these 
potentially dangerous developments. 

H.R. 3100 would accomplish several important objectives. First, 
it would ensure Congress has the information it needs from the Ex- 
ecutive Branch and on a timely basis to perform its constitutional 
duties. There is little transparency in the European arms-related 
transfers to China since 2003, and the available data for transfers 
before 2003 is mostly at a high level of generality. Henceforth, 
there would be annual reports required by the President on Euro- 
pean companies who sell arms to China and on European govern- 
ments whose policies condone these sales. 

Second, for those European countries and governments who con- 
tinue dangerous arms relationships with China, the bill would es- 
tablish additional U.S. Government oversight requirements. Be- 
cause such persons would be given access to sensitive U.S. weapons 
technology in the future, there would be mandatory export licenses 
and congressional notification procedures for certain types of trans- 
actions. 
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Thirdly, the President will be given new authority to help deter 
future European arms sales. The bill would provide a menu of 
measures or restrictions the President could draw on in limiting 
the access of culpable persons to United States weapons tech- 
nology. 

The measures would be discretionary to begin with, but would 
become mandatory for repeat offenders. Even then, however, the 
President would be given wide latitude to waive application of the 
measures if he determines it is important to U.S. national security 
to do so. If he does not, he would have not only the authority under 
United States law, but also the flexibility to select the combination 
of measures to be imposed and to establish their duration. 

Finally, the bill would not have a retroactive character, it would 
not reach back to cover European arms sales prior to January 1, 
2005, however egregious they may have been, because the main 
purpose of the bill is not punitive, but to deter future dangerous 
conduct and to improve future policy coordination between the U.S. 
and EU member governments. 

In this sense, the optimal report Congress could receive under 
the bill’s provisions is one under which no European company or 
government is named. However, if our European friends do not 
make it possible for this to happen, the President would then be 
in a position to take other necessary steps in consultation with the 
Congress to safeguard vital security interests in the United States. 

Mr. Lantos. Will the Chairman yield? 

Chairman Hyde. Are there any other Members who would like 
to speak on this bill? 

Mr. Lantos. 

Mr. Lantos. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Let me first 
commend you for taking yet another leadership role in protecting 
United States national security interests. You and I successfully 
changed the policy of the European Union, which was all set to be 
put in concrete to lift sanctions against dangerous weapons sales 
to China. Europe made a 180-degree turn. So our initial effort was 
successful. 

But, clearly, that resolution, which as you cited was passed over- 
whelmingly by our colleagues in the House, is not enough. You are 
now proposing a major piece of legislation, of which I am proud to 
be the Democratic lead co-sponsor, which will make this an estab- 
lished permanent policy of the United States. 

Our European friends and our European non-friends must under- 
stand that Congress stands united in its opposition to an attempt 
by some European arms merchants to provide high-technology to 
China at a time when the peace in the region is far from being as- 
sured. 

I want to commend you on this legislation, Mr. Chairman, and 
I want to assure you that we on our side will do our utmost to 
bring it to quick passage. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hyde. Thank you, Mr. Lantos. 

Any other further comments? 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Hyde. Mr. Rohrabacher. 
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Mr. Rohrabacher. Of course, I join Mr. Lantos in his accolades 
and praise on your leadership on this issue. I remember going to 
Hong Kong with you when you first raised the issue of the Com- 
munist Chinese proliferation of nuclear weapons, which was an 
issue which was ignored for so long, that the Chinese are probably 
the source of so much of our proliferation to Pakistan, et cetera, 
even North Korea. 

I am totally in support of this resolution, but I would just like 
to note, I understand why our European allies are a bit confused 
as to our policy where we have a policy that seems to be approach- 
ing China as a potential enemy, at least as an adversary of what 
our fundamental beliefs are in terms of military sales that we are 
talking about here, but at the same time, we are pumping in bil- 
lions of dollars of investment into that country every year, even 
though we are treating that government as a potential enemy. 

This is a dichotomy that is hard for people to understand. We 
just refused to pass a — or what we actually — what we did was we 
passed a bill that prevented a subsidy by the Export-Import Bank 
to an English company, now Westinghouse, to build nuclear power 
plants just 2 days ago. 

But the Export-Import Bank continues to subsidize the invest- 
ment of big business manufacturing interests in China. So this di- 
chotomy — no wonder our European allies and people in the world 
and even in China are a bit confused as to where we are going to 
draw the line. 

But I commend you, Mr. Chairman, for at least stepping forward 
and saying. Well, at the very least, we are going to draw the line, 
but we are not going to give them sophisticated weapons. And we 
are going to try to prevent that from happening. Thank you very 
much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hyde. Thank you. The bill has been considered as 
read and ordered reported favorably to the House by unanimous 
consent. 

So without objection, it is so ordered. The staff is directed to 
make any technical and conforming changes. Any Member who 
wishes to insert their remarks in the record may do so. 

We also have a series of noncontroversial bills on the agenda. It 
is the intention to consider these measures en bloc, and by unani- 
mous consent authorize the Chair to seek consideration of the bills 
under suspension of the rules. 

All Members are given leave to insert remarks on the measures 
into the record, should they choose to do so. 

Accordingly, without objection, the Chairman 

Mr. Lantos. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Hyde. Mr. Lantos. 

Mr. Lantos. Reserving the right to object — I will not object. I 
wish to make some comments concerning H. Con. Res. 191. 

Chairman Hyde. The gentleman is recognized. 

Mr. Lantos. Mr. Chairman, I strongly support this resolution, 
and I urge all of my colleagues to do so as well. 

Some 60 years ago, a young naval officer was preparing for the 
most important battle of his life. On January 9, 1945, he was pilot- 
ing a landing craft into the Lingayen Gulf as part of a massive 
landing force, hoping to establish a beachhead on the Philippine is- 
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land of Luzon. The mission was to help liberate the people of the 
Philippines from Japanese occupation. Though in hindsight, the lib- 
eration of the Philippines and the eventual victory of allied forces 
in the war in the Pacific seemed predetermined, it was anything 
but decided during this important moment in global history. 

Fortunately for all of us, Mr. Chairman, this young naval officer 
survived the battle of Lingayen Gulf. For his exemplary service to 
his Nation, he was awarded the Asiatic Pacific Campaign Medal, 
the World War II Victory Medal, the American Campaign Medal, 
and the Philippines Liberation Medal. 

Mr. Chairman, we all know that the service of this young officer 
to his Nation did not end with the battle of Lingayen Gulf He was 
elected to the U.S. House of Representatives and you, Mr. Chair- 
man, continue your extraordinary service to our Nation as Chair- 
man of our Committee. 

Mr. Chairman, one of our Nation’s greatest American military 
leaders. General Douglas MacArthur, once said the soldier, above 
all other people, prays for peace, for he must suffer and bear the 
deepest wounds and scars of war. 

As we gather for this meeting of the International Relations 
Committee today, I think I speak for everyone in this room in ex- 
pressing our great admiration for the enormous sacrifices you made 
for our Nation in the Pacific theater and in the many years since. 

I have the greatest respect and admiration for the sacrifices of 
American soldiers then and now, many of whom gave their lives in 
this epic battle against the evil forces of fascism. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, I owe my life to the American mili- 
tary and the military forces of other allied countries who liberated 
Europe at enormous cost, including the lives of millions. 

There are millions of citizens of the Asia/Pacific region from the 
Philippines to South Korea who also hold their freedom to brave 
soldiers such as yourself. In many ways, Mr. Chairman, the victory 
over Japan was more of a beginning than an end. 

In the aftermath of World War II, the United States developed 
strong alliances across the Asia/Pacific region which has stood for 
more than 50 years. The United States and Japan have developed 
the strong multifaceted relationship based on shared democratic 
values and mutual interest in Asian and global stability and eco- 
nomic development. The strength of our relationship in Japan 
today and the relative peace of the Asia/Pacific region for over 50 
years, demonstrates that the sacrifices made by brave American 
soldiers in the Pacific theater were not in vain. 

With the passage of this resolution, we commemorate these enor- 
mous contributions and commit ourselves to never forgetting those 
who made the ultimate sacrifice for their Nation then and now. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly support this resolution. I urge all of my 
colleagues to do so. I withdraw my reservation. 

Mr. Burton. A round of applause. 

Chairman Hyde. Thank you. Well, ladies and gentlemen, an in- 
kling of what was going to happen filtered over to our side. In an- 
ticipation, I have a little statement I would like to make about Mr. 
Lantos. This is against his wishes, but he can’t have his way all 
the time. 
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Hitler’s forces occupied Hungary on March 19, 1944. Along with 
Nazi invaders came the notorious Adolf Eichmann, whose orders 
were to exterminate the Jewish population of Hungary. A 16-year- 
old hoy viewing these somher events decided he had to take a 
stand. He joined the Hungarian Underground, a loose-knit group 
which was made up of small clusters of individuals. Sent to a work 
camp to perform forced labor to maintain a railway bridge, this boy 
was the sole survivor of an allied bombing raid. 

“I was convinced I wouldn’t survive,” the boy recalled. 

But fate had far greater things in store for this young hero. Es- 
caping from the camp, the young man made his way to Budapest 
where he joined Swedish Diplomat Raoul Wallenberg in his rescue 
operation to save much of the Jewish community of Hungary. The 
young man ran operations for the Underground, carrying food and 
medicine through Nazi lines to Jews hiding throughout the city. 

After the war, the young man was reunited with his childhood 
friend, who was to become his wife, Annette. Together, they immi- 
grated to America to start a new life. Fortunately for all of us here 
on the International Relations Committee, that brave lad from Bu- 
dapest is here with us today. After a distinguished academic career 
in California, the same determination which kept him alive at the 
bombed-out railway bridge has now brought him to the Congress 
where he serves as the Ranking Member of this Committee. 

For his courage in war and for his service in peace, especially 
here in the Congress, I would like to express my deep appreciation 
to my friend and colleague, Tom Lantos. 

Let me just say one more thing. If ever there was a Committee 
that ought to be partisan, bitterly political, it is this one. If ever 
there was a Committee that is just the opposite, that looks ahead 
for what is best, it is this one. I congratulate all the Members of 
this Committee. 

Now, onward and upward. We have a series of noncontroversial 
bills on the agenda. It is the intention of the Chair to consider 
these measures en bloc and by unanimous consent authorize the 
Chair to seek consideration of the bills under suspension of the 
rules. 

All Members are given leave to insert remarks on the measures 
into the record, should they choose to do so. Accordingly, without 
objection, the Chairman is authorized to seek consideration of the 
following bills under suspension of the rules and the amendments 
to which measures, which the Members have before them, shall be 
deemed adopted: H.R. 2017, Torture Victims Relief Reauthorization 
Act of 2005; H. Con Res. 168, Condemning the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea for the abductions and continued captivity of citi- 
zens of the Republic of Korea and Japan as acts of terrorism and 
gross violations of human rights, as amended; H. Con. Res. 175, 
whereas during Black History Month, it is important we not forget 
that African-Americans are not the only survivors of the trans- 
atlantic slave trade; H. Con. Res. 191, Commemorating the 60th 
anniversary of the conclusion of the war in the Pacific and hon- 
oring veterans of both the Pacific and the Atlantic theaters of the 
Second World War, as amended; H. Res. 328, Recognizing the 25th 
anniversary of the workers’ strikes in Poland in 1980 that led to 
the establishment of the Solidarity Trade Union, as amended; H. 
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Res. 333, Supporting the goals and ideals of a National Weekend 
of Prayer and Reflection for Darfur, Sudan; and H. Res. 343, Com- 
mending the State of Kuwait for granting women certain important 
political rights. 

[The bills referred to follow:] 
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H.R. 2017 


To amend the Torture Vietims Relief Act of 1998 to authorize appropriations 
to pnnide assistanee for domestic and foreijiii pro^ams and centers 
for the treatment of \ietims of torture, and for other purposes. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATHHIS 

Ai'BIL 28, 2(){)5 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey (for himself, Mr. IjANTOS, Mr. Wolf, Mr. Caedin, 
Mr. Burton of Indiana. Mr. Berman, Mr. Pitts, Ms. Kai’tur, Mr. 
Ramstad, Mr. Obbrstar, Mr. Shays, Ms. SinVUGHTBR, Mr. Kirk, Mr. 
Ackerman, Ms. McCollum of Minnesota, Mr. Waxman, Mr. Pai.lone, 
Mr. Levin, Mr. Engel. Mr. Terry, Mr. Sabo, Mr. Evans, Mr. Olvbr, 
Mr. McDermott. Mr. Prank of Massaehusetts, Mr. IIinchey, Ms. Zoe 
Lopgren of California, Mrs. Maloney, Mr. Abercrombie, Mr. 
PaIjEOMAVAEGA, Mr. Jackson of Illinois, Mr. George Miller of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Davis of Plorida, Mrs. Da\t:s of California, Mr. Allen, Mr. 
McNulty, Mr. Gutierrez. Mr. Becerra, Mr. Brown of Ohio, Mr. 
DePazio, Mr. PiLNER, Mr. VAN IIOLLEN, Mr. Snyder, Mr. McGov- 
ern, Mr. Cummings, Ms. Lee, Mr. Kucinich, Mr. Michaud, Mr. 
GrijaIjVA, and Mr. Kennedy of Minnesota) introdneed the following; bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on International Relations, and in 
addition to the Committee on Energj' and Commerce, for a period to be 
subsequently determined by the Speaker, in each case for consideration 
of such ]>ixmsions as fall within the jurisdiction of the committee con- 
eerned 


A BILL 

To amend the Torture Victims Relief Act of 1998 to author- 
ize appropriations to provide assistance for domestic and 
foreign programs and centers for the treatment of vic- 
tims of torture, and for other pmposes. 


1 
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2 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and, House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United, States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

4 Tliis Act may be cited as the “Torture Victims Relief 

5 Reautliorization Act of 2005”. 

6 SEC. 2. STATEMENT OF POLICY. 

7 It is the policy of the United States — 

8 (1) to ensure that, in its support abroad for 

9 programs and centers for the treatment of victims of 

10 torture, particular incentives and support should be 

11 given to establishing and supporting such programs 

12 and centers in emerging democracies, in post-conflict 

13 en\ironments, and, with a \iew to pimiding sendees 

14 to refugees and internally displaced persons, in areas 

15 as close to ongoing conflict as safely as possible; and 

16 (2) to ensure that, in its support for domestic 

17 programs and centers for the treatment of victims of 

18 torture, particular attention should be given to re- 

19 gions vdth significant immigrant or refugee popu- 

20 lations. 

21 SEC. 3. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR DOMES- 

22 TIC TREATMENT CENTERS FOR VICTIMS OF 

23 TORTURE. 

24 Section 5(b)(1) of the Torture Victims Relief Act of 

25 1998 (22 U.S.C. 2152 note) is amended to read as follows: 


•HR 2017 IH 
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3 

1 “(1) AuTIIOKIZATION of APFROP RT/ XTTOXS. — Of 

2 the amounts authorized to be appropriated for the 

3 Department of Health and Human Sendees for fis- 

4 eal years 2006 and 2007, there are authorized to be 

5 appropriated to cany out subsection (a) 

6 $25,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 2006 and 

7 2007.”. 

8 SEC. 4. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR FOR- 

9 EIGN TREATMENT CENTERS FOR VICTIMS OF 

10 TORTURE. 

11 Section 4(b)(1) of the Torture Victims Relief Act of 

12 1998 (22 U.S.C. 2152 note) is amended to read as follows: 

13 “(1) AuTIIOKIZATION of APPROP PT/ XTTONS. — Of 

14 the amounts authorized to be appropriated for fiscal 

15 years 2006 and 2007 pursuant to chapter 1 of part 

16 I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, there are 

17 authorized to be appropriated to the President to 

18 cany out section 130 of such Act $12,000,000 for 

19 fiscal year 2006 and $13,000,000 for fiscal year 

20 2007.”. 
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1 SEC. 5. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE 

2 UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTION TO THE 

3 UNITED NATIONS VOLUNTARY FUND FOR 

4 VICTIMS OF TORTURE. 

5 Of the amounts authorized to be appropriated for fis- 

6 cal years 2006 and 2007 pursuant to chapter 3 of part 

7 I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, there are author- 

8 ized to be appropriated to the President for a voluntary 

9 contribution to the United Nations Voluntary Furrd for 

10 Victirrrs of Torture $7,000,000 for fiscal year 2006 arrd 

1 1 $8,000,000 for fiscal year 2007. 

O 
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[COMMITTEE PRINT] 

June 23, 2005 

[Showing the Amendment Adopted hy the Subcommittee on 
Africa, Global Human Rights and International Relations] 
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H. CON. RES. 168 


Coiidemiiiiig' the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea for the abductions 
and continued capthity of citizens of the Republic of Korea and Japan 
as aets of terrorism and gross \iolations of human rights. 


IN THE HOUSE OF KEPRESENTATTVHIS 

llAY 26, 2005 

Mr. Hyde (for himself, Mr. Chabot, Mr. Shimktis, Mr. Rohrabachek, Mr. 
Pitts, Mr. Lynch, and Mr. Prank of Massaclmsetts) submitted the fol- 
lowinj)' coiicnrrciit resolution; which was referred to the Committee on 
International Relations 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 

Coiidemiiiiig the Demoeratie People’s Repnblie of Korea for 
the abductions and continued capthity of citizens of the 
Republic of Korea and Japan as aets of terrorism and 
gross violations of human rights. 

Wdiereas since the end of the Korean War, the Government 
of the Demoeratie People’s Republic of Korea has kid- 
napped thousands of South Korean citizens and as many 
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as a Imiidred Japanese citizens, inclnding Rnniiko 
Masnmoto, Megnnii Yokota, and Reverend Kim Dong- 
sllik; 

Wdiereas the forced detention and frequent murder of those 
indhidnals abducted by North Korea have caused untold 
grief and suffering to their families; 

Wdiereas on September 17, 2002, after considerable pressure 
from the Government of Japan, North Korean leader 
Kim Jong-il admitted that agents of his government had 
abducted thirteen Japanese citizens in the 1970s and 
1980s and assured Japanese Prime Minister Jnnichiro 
Koizmni that this wonld never happen again; 

Wdiereas despite assurances to the contrary. North Korea 
continues to order and carry orrt abdrrctiorrs, arrd, as re- 
cerrtly as Arrgnrst 8, 2004, North Korearr agerrts operatirrg 
alorrg the Chirrese border kidrrapped Ms. Jirr K\arrrg-sook, 
a former North Korearr refirgee arrd Sorrth Korearr pass- 
port-holder; 

Wdrereas the abdrrctiorr policy of North Korea has beerr irrte- 
gral to its espiorrage arrd terrorist activities, arrd 
abdrrctees have beerr kidrrapped to work as spies, to trairr 
North Korearr agerrts irr larrgirage, accerrts, arrd crrltrrre, 
arrd to steal iderrtities, as irr the case of Mr. Tadaaki 
Kara; 

Wdrereas the Pyorrgyarrg regime rrsed abdrrctee Ms. Yaeko 
Tagirchi as the Japarrese larrgnrage irrstrrrctor for North 
Korearr terrorist Kirn Hyorr-hee, who was carrght carrwrrg 
a Japarrese passport after plarrtirrg a bomb orr Korearr 
Air Lirres flight 858 that killed 115 people irr 1987; 

Wdrereas marry \ictirns of North Korearr abdrrctiorr have beerr 
seized drrrirrg terrorist attacks, as irr the hijackirrg of 
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South Korean planes in 1958 and 1969, and, decades 
later, Pyongyang continues to hold twelve passengers of 
a hijacked Korean Air flight, including passenger Mr. 
Chang Ji-young and flight attendant Ms. Song Kyong-hi, 
who has since been allowed a brief \isit by her South Ko- 
rean family; 

Wdiereas North Korean agents have hijacked numerous South 
Korean ships and kidnapped the seamen and fishermen 
aboard the vessels, such as Choi Jong-suk, Kim Soon- 
keun, and ten other crewmen of the Dongjin 27, a ship 
that was seized in 1987, and Seoul estimates that hun- 
di'eds of these abductees are still alive in North Korea; 

Wdiereas boat hijackings and the kidnapping of fishermen 
have devastated South Korean fishing communities, such 
as Nongso village on the southern island of Geoje, a com- 
munity of 210 people that lost 14 sons, husbands, and 
fathers when North Korea seized three ships in 1971 and 
1972; 

Wdiereas the North Korean authorities conspired with mem- 
bers of the Japanese Ked Ai-niy, a group designated as 
a terrorist organization by the United States Department 
of State, to kidnap Keiko Aiimoto, a young Japanese 
woman studwng abroad; 

Wdiereas the Unification Ministry of the Republic of Korea 
has confirmed that 486 abduction cases invoking South 
Korean citizens remain unresolved, and that these cases 
include fishermen, seamen, airline passengers, teachers, 
students, and pastors, many of whom are still alive and 
being held in North Korea; 

Wdiereas North Korean agents have abducted children, caus- 
ing unimaginable anguish to parents who live decades 
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'with the niicertaiiity of what has happened to their ehild, 
as ill the eases of Takeshi Terakoshi, a thirteeii-year-old 
boy kidnapped from a fishing boat 'with liis two uncles, 
and Lee Min-g}’'o and Choi Seiing-min, two seventeen- 
year-old friends abducted off a beach in South Korea; 

Wdiereas North Korean agents kidnapped thirteen-year-old 
Megiimi Yokota, as she was walking home from school, 
and subsequently reported that she married and had a 
daughter in North Korea before eommitting suicide in 
1993, and that Megnnni’s daughter remains there sepa- 
rated from her family in Japan; 

Wdiereas on April 5, 1971, North Korean agents abducted Yn 
Song-gnin, a South Korean diplomat stationed at the Em- 
bassy of the Republic of Korea in West Germany, his 
vife, and two young daughters, ages 7 and 1, while the 
family was believed to be in Berlin; 

Wdiereas the Pyongyang regime has abducted a inimber of 
South Korean ministers who were bravely working to res- 
cue North Koreans escaping on the iindergromid railroad 
thi'ongh China, inchiding Reverend Aim Seiing-woon and 
Reverend Kim Dong-shik, the latter of whose welfare is 
of particular importance to representatives of the State 
of Illinois; 

Wdiereas on April 21, 2005, the Seoul Central District Court 
eomieted Chinese citizen Rw Yonng-hwa of assisting 
North Korean agents in the abduction of Reverend Kim 
and, further, that a Chinese court convicted a North Ko- 
rean citizen of masterminding the abduction of Reverend 
Alin, and deported the agent to North Korea in July 
1997 following a two-year prison term; 
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WQiereas some of the abductees have risked their lives in try- 
ing to escape North Korea, as in the ease of South Ko- 
rean fisherman Ini Knk-jae, who has tvdee attempted to 
escape since his kidnapping in 1987, and is now believed 
to be imprisoned in one of North Korea’s notorious labor 
camps; 

Wdiereas the North Korean regime contiimes to deceive the 
international eommmiity regarding its ongoing abductions 
and has furnished false information concerning eight 
Japanese abdnctees, inclnding suspicions aeeomits of 
their supposed premature deaths; 

Wdiereas the Government of North Korea has never eoinine- 
ingly aeeonnted for Ms. Rmniko Masmnoto and Mr. 
Slmichi Ichikawa, kidnapped by Pyongyang agents from 
a beach in Japan on August 12, 1978, and claims that 
Mr. Ichikawa drowned in the sea, despite his dislike of 
swimming, and that the formerly healthy Ms. Masnmoto 
died of a heart attack at the age of 27; 

Wdiereas North Korea elainis abdnctees Mr. Torn Ishioka and 
Ms. Keiko Ai-inioto, who were kidnapped separately in 
Europe and later married, supposedly died together with 
their small daughter of gas poisoning in 1988, two 
months after they were successful in getting a letter out 
of North Korea to family members in Japan; 

Wdiereas althongh the Pyongyang regime claimed to return 
the alleged cremated remains of Mr. Kaorn Matsnki and 
Ms. Meginni Yokota to Japanese officials, both remains 
appear not to be authentic, and, according to Pyongyang, 
the bodies of the six remaining Japanese abdnctees have 
conveniently been washed away during flooding and can- 
not be recovered to verify the causes of their untimely 
deaths; 
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WQiereas despite the efforts of the Japanese Government, the 
Ih’ongyang regime contiimes to deny any knowledge of 
the abdnctions of Mr. Yntaka Kmne, Mr. Minorn Ta- 
naka, and Ms. Miyoshi Soga, the mother of another ac- 
knowledged abdnctee, despite ovenvhehning ewdence of 
North Korean eollnsion in their disappearances; 

Wdiereas North Korean abdnctions have not been limited to 
northeast Asia and many doemnented abdnctees have 
been kidnapped while abroad, sneh as Mr. Lee Chae- 
hwan, a yomig MIT graduate student traveling in Aus- 
tria, and Mr. Ko Sang-nioon, a South Korean teacher 
kidnapped in Norway, making the issue of serious eon- 
eern to the international eommnnity; 

Wdiereas there have been credible reports that North Korea 
may have abducted citizens from many other comitries in 
addition to South Korea and Japan, inclnding persons 
from China, Europe, and the Middle East; 

Wdiereas North Korea routinely engaged in the kidnapping of 
South Korean citizens during the Korean War from 1950 
to 1953, and, aeeording to a 1956 survey corrdrreted by 
the Korearr Natiorral Red Cross, 7,034 Sorrth Korearr ci- 
wliarrs were abdrrcted drrrirrg the eorrfliet; 

Wdrereas Pyorrgj-arrg has refrrsed to allow the release of a sirr- 
gle wartime abdrrctee despite a provisiorr allowirrg civiliarr 
abdrrctees to retrrrrr home irr Article III of the Korearr 
War Armistice Agreernerrt, a doerrrnerrt sigired by rep- 
reserrtatives from the Urrited States, North Korea, arrd 
Chirra; 

Wdrereas for more tharr fifty years. North Korea has held 
Sorrth Korearr prisorrers-of-war captrrred drrrirrg the Ko- 
rearr War, irr clear wolatiorr of Ardicle III of the Korearr 
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War Amiistice Agreement signed on July 27, 1953, and 
the South Korean Ministry of National Defense estimates 
that 542 captives are still alive in North Korea, aecord- 
ing to testimony given before the National Assembly in 
February 2005; 

Wdiereas aeeording to the testimony of prisoners-of-war who 
have successfully escaped from North Korea, South Ko- 
rean prisoners-of-war have been forced to perform hard 
labor for decades, often in mines, and are harshly treated 
by the Pyongyang regime; 

Wdiereas after being forcibly held in North Korea for fifty- 
one years. South Korean prisoner-of-war Han Man-taek, 
age 72, escaped to China, was detained by Chinese police 
and forcibly repatriated to North Korea earlier this year, 
where he inevitably faced punitive measures and possible 
execution; and 

Wdiereas these South Korean prisoners-of-war served under 
the United Nations Command, fighting alongside their 
American and Allied fellow soldiers, and therefore are the 
dii'eet concern of the Allied nations who contributed 
forces during the Korean War: Now, therefore, be it 

1 Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate 

2 concurring), That Congress — 

3 (1) condemns the Government of the Denio- 

4 eratic People’s Republic of Korea for the abduction 

5 and eontinued eapthity of citizens of the Republic of 

6 Korea and Japan as acts of terrorism and gross \io- 

7 lations of human rights; 
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1 (2) calls upon the North Korean Government to 

2 immediately cease and desist from carr\dng ont ab- 

3 dnctions, release all victims of kidnapping and pris- 

4 oners-of-war still alive in North Korea, and provide 

5 a full and verifiable accomiting of all other cases; 

6 (3) recognizes that resolution of the unclear 

7 issue vitli North Korea is of critical importance, 

8 however, this should not preclude United States 

9 Government officials from raising abduction cases 

10 and other critical Imnian rights concerns in any fn- 

1 1 ture negotiations with the North Korean regime; 

12 (4) calls upon the United States Government 

13 not to remove the Democratic People’s Republic of 

14 Korea from the Department of State’s list of State 

15 Sponsors of Terrorism until such time that North 

16 Korea renounces state-sponsored kidnapping and 

17 pro\ides a full accomiting of all abduction cases; and 

18 (5) admonishes the Government of the People’s 

19 Republic of China for the forced repatriation to 

20 North Korea of Han Man-taek, a South Korean 

21 prisoner-of-war and comrade-in-arms of the United 

22 States, and for its failure to exercise sovereign con- 

23 trol over teams of North Korean agents operating 

24 freely within its borders. 

O 
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H. CON. RES. 168 


Coiidemniiig the Democratic People’s Republie of Korea for the abductions 
and continued capthlR' of citizens of the Republic of Korea aud Japan 
as aets of terrorism and gross 'ciolations of human rights. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATHHIS 

llAY 26, 2005 

Mr. Hyde (for himself, Mr. Chabot, Mr. SHIMKtTS, Mr. Rohrabachbb, Mr. 
Pitts, Mr. Lynch, and Mr. Prank of Massachusetts) submitted the fol- 
lowing coneurrent resolution; which was referred to the Committee on 
International Relations 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 

Coiidemiiing the Deniocratie People’s Republic of Korea for 
the abductions and continued capthity of citizens of the 
Republic of Korea and Japan as aets of terrorism and 
gross violations of human rights. 

Wdiereas since the end of the Korean War, the Government 
of the Deniocratie People’s Republic of Korea has kid- 
napped thousands of South Korean citizens and as many 
as a hundred Japanese citizens, including Rnniiko 
Masmnoto, MegTimi Yokota, and Reverend Kim Dong- 
shik; 

Wdiereas the forced detention and frequent murder of those 
indhidnals abducted by North Korea have caused untold 
grief and suffering to their families; 
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WQiereas on September 17, 2002, after eonsiderable pressure 
from the Government of Japan, North Korean leader 
Kim Jong’-il admitted that agents of his government had 
abducted thirteen Japanese citizens in the 1970s and 
1980s and assured Japanese Prime Minister Junichiro 
Koizumi that this would never happen again; 

Wdiereas despite assurances to the contrary. North Korea 
continues to order and carry orrt abdrrctiorrs, arrd, as re- 
cerrtly as Arrgirst 8, 2004, North Korearr agerrts operatirrg 
alorrg the Chirrese border kidrrapped Ms. Jirr Kwrrrg-sook, 
a former North Korearr refirgee arrd Sorrth Korearr pass- 
port-holder; 

Wdrereas the abdrretiorr policy of North Korea has beerr irrte- 
gral to its espiorrage arrd terrorist activities, arrd 
abdrretees have beerr kidrrapped to work as spies, to trairr 
North Korearr agerrts irr larrgirage, aecerrts, arrd errltrrre, 
arrd to steal iderrtities, as irr the ease of Mr. Tadaaki 
Kara; 

Wdrereas the Pyorrgyarrg regime rrsed abdrrctee Ms. Yaeko 
Tagirchi as the Japarrese larrgnrage irrstructor for North 
Korearr terrorist Kirn Hyorr-hee, who was carrght carrwrrg 
a Japarrese passport after plarrtirrg a bomb orr Korearr 
Air Lirres flight 858 that killed 115 people irr 1987; 

Wdrereas marry \ictirrrs of North Korearr abdrretiorr have beerr 
seized drrrirrg terrorist attacks, as irr the hijackirrg of 
Sorrth Korearr plarres irr 1958 arrd 1969, arrd, decades 
later, Pyorrgyarrg eorrtirrrres to hold twelve passerrgers of 
a hijacked Korearr Air flight, irrchrdirrg passerrger Mr. 
Charrg Ji-yorrrrg arrd flight atterrdarrt Ms. Sorrg Kyorrg-hi, 
who has sirree beerr allowed a brief wsit by her Sorrth Ko- 
rearr family; 
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\\3iereas North Korean agents have hijacked nnmerons South 
Korean ships and kidnapped the seamen and fishermen 
aboard the vessels, such as Choi Jong-suk, Kim Soon- 
kemi, and ten other crewmen of the Dongjin 27, a ship 
that was seized in 1987, and Seoul estimates that hmi- 
di'eds of these abductees are still alive in North Korea; 

Wdiereas boat hijackings and the kidnapping of fishermen 
have devastated South Korean fishing commnnities, snch 
as Nongso village on the sonthern island of Geoje, a coni- 
nimiity of 210 people that lost 14 sons, hnsbands, and 
fathers when North Korea seized three ships in 1971 and 
1972; 

Wdiereas the North Korean authorities conspired with mem- 
bers of the Japanese Ked Army, a group designated as 
a terrorist organization by the United States Department 
of State, to kidnap Keiko Arinioto, a yomig Japanese 
woman stndwng abroad; 

Wdiereas according to the records of the Unification Ministry 
of the Kepnblic of Korea, 486 South Korean abdnctees 
are still alive and being held in North Korea, and among 
these indhidnals are fishermen, seamen, airline pas- 
sengers, teachers, students, and pastors; 

Wdiereas North Korean agents have abducted children, cans- 
ing unimaginable angTiish to parents who live decades 
vith the uncertainty of what has happened to their child, 
as in the cases of Takeshi Terakoshi, a thirteen-year-old 
boy kidnapped from a fishing boat vitli his two uncles, 
and Lee Min-gj^o and Choi Senng-min, two seventeen- 
year-old friends abducted off a beach in South Korea; 

Wdiereas North Korean agents kidnapped thirteen-year-old 
MegTimi Yokota, as she was walking home from school. 
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and subsequently reported that she married and had a 
daughter in North Korea before eommittiiig suieide in 
1993, and that Megnuui’s daughter remains there sepa- 
rated from her family in Japan; 

Wdiereas the Pyongyang regime has abdneted a nmnber of 
South Korean ministers who were bravely working to res- 
eue North Koreans escaping on the nndergTonnd railroad 
thi'ongh China, inclnding Reverend Ahn Senng-woon and 
Reverend Kim Dong-shik, the latter of whose welfare is 
of particular importance to representatives of the State 
of Illinois; 

Wdiereas on April 21, 2005, the Seoul Central District Court 
coiuicted Chinese citizen Rw Young-hwa of assisting 
North Korean agents in the abduction of Reverend Kim 
and, further, that a Chinese court convicted a North Ko- 
rean citizen of masterminding the abduction of Reverend 
Alin, and deported the agent to North Korea in July 
1997 following a two-year prison term; 

Wdiereas some of the abduetees have risked their lives in try- 
ing to escape North Korea, as in the case of South Ko- 
rean fisherman Im Kuk-jae, who has tvdee attempted to 
escape since his kidnapping in 1987, and is now believed 
to be imprisoned in one of North Korea’s notorious labor 
camps; 

Wdiereas the North Korean regime eontiimes to deceive the 
international community regarding its ongoing abductions 
and has furnished false information concerning eight 
Japanese abduetees, including suspicions accounts of 
their supposed premature deaths; 

Wdiereas the Government of North Korea has never cominc- 
ingly aeeounted for Ms. Runiiko Masnmoto and Mr. 
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Slmiclii Ichikawa, kidnapped by Pyongyang agents from 
a beach in Japan on August 12, 1978, and claims that 
Mr. Ichikawa drowned in the sea, despite his dislike of 
swimming, and that the formerly healthy Ms. Masnmoto 
died of a heart attack at the age of 27; 

Wdiereas North Korea claims abdnctees Mr. Torn Ishioka and 
Ms. Keiko Ai-inioto, who were kidnapped separately in 
Enrope and later married, supposedly died together with 
their small daughter of gas poisoning in 1988, two 
months after they were successful in getting a letter ont 
of North Korea to family members in Japan; 

Wdiereas althongh the Pyongyang regime claimed to return 
the alleged cremated remains of Mr. Kaorn Matsnki and 
Ms. MegTimi Yokota to Japanese officials, both remains 
appear not to be anthentic, and, according to Pyongyang, 
the bodies of the six remaining Japanese abdnctees have 
conveniently been washed away during flooding and can- 
not be recovered to verify the causes of their untimely 
deaths; 

Wdiereas despite the efforts of the Japanese Government, the 
Pyongyang regime continues to deny any knowledge of 
the abductions of Mr. Yutaka Kume, Mr. Minoru Ta- 
naka, and Ms. Miyoshi Soga, the mother of another ac- 
knowledged abductee, despite ovenvhehning evidence of 
North Korean collusion in their disappearances; 

Wdiereas North Korean abductions have not been limited to 
northeast Asia and many documented abdnctees have 
been kidnapped while abroad, such as Mr. Lee Chae- 
hwan, a young MIT graduate student traveling in Aus- 
tria, and Mr. Ko Sang-moon, a South Korean teacher 
kidnapped in Norway, making the issue of serious con- 
cern to the international community; 
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WQiereas there have been eredible reports that North Korea 
may have abducted citizens from many other countries in 
addition to South Korea and Japan, inclnding’ persons 
from China, Europe, and the Middle East; 

Wdiereas for more than fifty years. North Korea has held 
South Korean prisoners-of-war captured during the Ko- 
rean War, in clear wolation of Aiticle III of the Korean 
War Ai'inistice Agreement signed on July 27, 1953, and 
the South Korean Ministry of National Defense estimates 
that 542 captives are still alive in North Korea, aceord- 
ing to testimony given before the National Assembly in 
February 2005; 

Wdiereas according to the testimony of prisoners-of-war who 
have successfully escaped from North Korea, South Ko- 
rean prisoners-of-war have been forced to perform hard 
labor for decades, often in mines, and are harshly treated 
by the Pyongyang regime; 

Wdiereas after being forcibly held in North Korea for fifty- 
one years. South Korean prisoner-of-war Han Man-taek, 
age 72, escaped to China, was detained by Chinese police 
and forcibly repatriated to North Korea earlier this year, 
where he inevitably faced punitive measures and possible 
execution; and 

Wdiereas these South Korean prisoners-of-war served under 
the United Nations Command, fighting alongside their 
American and Allied fellow soldiers, and therefore are the 
dii'eet concern of the Allied nations who contributed 
forces during the Korean War: Now, therefore, be it 

1 Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate 

2 concurring), That Congress — 
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1 (1) condemns the Government of the Denio- 

2 cratic People’s Republic of Korea for the abduction 

3 and continued capthity of citizens of the Republic of 

4 Korea and Japan as acts of terrorism and gross \io- 

5 lations of human rights; 

6 (2) calls upon the North Korean Government to 

7 immediately cease and desist from carrGng out ab- 

8 ductions, release all victims of kidnapping and pris- 

9 oners-of-war still alive in North Korea, and pimide 

10 a full and verifiable accounting of all other cases; 

11 (3) recognizes that resolution of the nuclear 

12 issue vith North Korea is of critical importance, 

13 however, this should not preclude United States 

14 Government officials from raising abduction cases 

15 and other critical human rights concerns in any fu- 

16 ture negotiations vitli the North Korean regime; 

17 (4) calls upon the United States Government 

18 not to remove the Democratic People’s Republic of 

19 Korea from the Department of State’s list of State 

20 Sponsors of Terrorism until such time that North 

21 Korea renounces state-sponsored kidnapping and 

22 prowdes a full accounting of all abduction cases; and 

23 (5) admonishes the Government of the People’s 

24 Republic of China for the forced repatriation to 

25 North Korea of Han Man-taek, a South Korean 
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1 prisoner-of-war and comrade-in-arms of the United 

2 States, and for its failure to exercise sovereign eon- 

3 trol over teams of North Korean agents operating 

4 freely within its borders. 

O 
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H. CON. RES. 1 75 


Aekiiowledji'iiig African descendants of the transatlantic slave trade in all 
of the Americas with an emphasis on descendants in Latin America 
and the Caribbean, recoj>’nizing the iiipistices suffered by these African 
descendants, and recommending' that the United States and the inter- 
national commnnity work to improve the situation of Afro-descendant 
commnnities in Latin America and the Caribbean. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATTVT^S 

June 8, 2005 

Mr. Rangel (for himself, Mr. PAYNE, Ms. Lee, Mr. Meeks of New York, 
and Mr. JEFFERSON) submitted tlie following coueurrent resolution; 
which was referred to the Committee on International Relations 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 

Acknowledging African descendants of the transatlantic slave 
trade in all of the Americas with an emphasis on de- 
scendants in Latin America and the Caribbean, recog- 
nizing the injustices suffered by these African descend- 
ants, and recommending that the United States and the 
international commnnity work to improve the situation 
of Afro-descendant commnnities in Latin America and 
the Caribbean. 

Wdiereas during Black History Month it is important that we 
not forget that African-Americans are not the only snr- 
Hvors of the transatlantic slave trade; 
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\\3iereas like the United States, many European nations ben- 
efited greatly from the colonization of Latin America and 
the Caribbean and their participation in the slave trade; 

Wdiereas the story of African descendants in all of the Amer- 
icas remains mitold, leading them to be forgotten, made 
imisible, and allowed to suffer niijnstly; 

Wdiereas it is important to acknowledge that as a result of 
the slave trade and immigration, approximately 
80, 000, 000 to 150,000,000 persons of African descent 
live in Latin America and the Caribbean, making them 
the largest population of persons of African descent out- 
side of Africa; 

Wdiereas Afro-deseendants are present in most all Latin 
American eonntries, inclnding Ai'gentina, Bolhia, Chile, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Pan- 
ama, Paraguay, Peni, Unignay, and Venezuela; 

Wdiereas the size of Afro-deseendant populations vary in 
range from less than 1 percent in some countries to as 
nincli as 30 percent in Colombia and 46 percent in Brazil 
and make up the majority in some Spanish speaking Car- 
ibbean nations, such as Cuba and the Dominiean Repub- 
lic; 

Wdiereas Afro-deseendant populations have made significant 
economie, social, and cultural contributions to their conn- 
tries and the Western Hemisphere from their unfortunate 
involvement in the transatlantic slave trade to their re- 
cent contributions to trade, tourism, and other industries; 

Wdiereas although persons of African descent have made sig- 
nificant achievements in education, emplownent, eco- 
nomic, political, and social spheres in some countries, the 
vast majority are marginalized — Ihing in impoverished 
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communities where they are excluded from centers of 
education, government, and basic human rights based 
upon the color of their skin and ancestry; 

Wdiereas Afro-descendants have shorter life ex|)ectancies, 
higher rates of infant mortality, higher incidences of 
HIV/AIDS, higher rates of illiteracy, and lower incomes 
than do other populations; 

Wdiereas Afro-descendants encounter problems of access to 
healthcare, basic education, potable water, housing, land 
titles, credit, equal justice and representation under the 
law, political representation, and other economic, polit- 
ical, health, and basic human rights; and 

Wdiereas skin color and ancestry have led African-Americans 
in the United States and African descendants in Latin 
America and the Caribbean to share similar injustices, 
leading to economic, social, health, and political inequal- 
ities: Now, therefore, be it 

1 Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate 

2 concurring), That Congress — 

3 (1) recognizes and honors African descendants 

4 in the Americas for their contributions to the eco- 

5 noniic, social, and cultural fabric of the countries in 

6 the Americas, particularly in Latin American and 

7 Caribbean societies; 

8 (2) recognizes that as a result of their skin 

9 color and ancestry, African descendants in the 

10 Americas have wrongfully experienced economic, so- 

1 1 cial, and political injustices; 
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1 (3) urges the President to take appropriate 

2 measures to eiieourage tlie celebration and remeni- 

3 brance of the achievements of African descendants 

4 in the Americas and a resolution of injustices suf- 

5 fered by African descendants in the Americas; 

6 (4) encourages the United States and the inter- 

7 national eommunity to work to ensure that extreme 

8 poverty is eradicated, universal education is 

9 achieved, quality healthcare is made available, sus- 

10 tainable emironmental resources, including land 

11 where applicable, is prowded, and equal access to 

12 justice and representation under the law is granted 

13 in Afro-descendant eommunities in Latin America 

14 and the Caribbean; and 

15 (5) encourages the United States and the inter- 

16 national eommunity to achieve these goals in Latin 

17 America and the Caribbean by — 

18 (A) promoting research that focuses on 

19 identiMng and eradicating racial disparities in 

20 economic, political, and social spheres; 

21 (B) promoting, funding, and creating de- 

22 velopment programs that focus on Afro-de- 

23 seendant communities; 

24 (C) providing technical support and train- 

25 ing to Afro-descendant advocacy groups that 
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work to npliold basic Immaii rigiits in the re- 
gion; 

(D) promoting the creation of an inter- 
national working gTonp that focuses on prob- 
lems of commnnities of Afro-descendants in the 
Americas; and 

(E) promoting trade and other bilateral 
and mnltilateral agTeements that take into ac- 
count the needs of Afro-descendant coninin- 


nities. 
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H. CON. RES. 191 


Commemorating' the 6()th amiiversaiy of the eonelusioii of the war in the 
Paeifie and honoring: veterans of both the Pacific and Atlantic theaters 
of the Second World War. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE'S 

June 24, 2005 

Mr. Hyde (for himself and Mr. Lantos) submitted the following concurrent 
resolution: wiiicli was referred to the Committee on International Relations 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 

Commemorating the 6()tli anniversary of the eonclnsion of 
the war in the Pacific and lionoring veterans of both 
the Pacific and Atlantic theaters of the Second World 
War. 


Wdiereas on December 7, 1941, a date which will live in in- 
famy, the United States was suddenly and deliberately 
attacked at Pearl Harbor, Oahu, Hawaii, resulting in the 
loss of over 2,400 American lives, the greatest such loss 
of life in a single attack before September 11, 2001; 

Wdiereas the United States joined vith allies from 32 coun- 
tries to fight the common foe of fascist militarism in a 
war in which over 16,000,000 Americans served in the 
military; 
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WQiereas the United States suffered over 670, OOO casualties, 
vitli more than 400, 000 deaths, while over 105,000 
Auiericaiis were held as prisoners of war, many of whom 
were forced to participate in the infamous Bataan Death 
March or were forced to work on the eonstraction of the 
Siam-Bnrma Railway; 

Wdiereas two former Presidents, John F. Kennedy and 
George H. W. Bush, served with particular distinction 
and valor in the Pacific theater during the Second World 
War; 

Wdiereas the sea battles of the Coral Sea, Midway, Le\de 
Gulf — the greatest naval battle in history — and Lingayen 
Gulf turned the tide of the war in the Pacific and led to 
ultimate Gctoiy; 

Wdiereas the Sullivan family of Waterloo, Iowa, who lost five 
sons in a single morning when the USS Jiniean was sunk 
in the Battle of Gnadaeanal, came to swnbolize for the 
United States the grief felt by American families over the 
loss of loved ones during the Second \AMrld AA^ar; 

AAdiereas on Alay 14, 1943, the Australian hospital ship Cen- 
taur, in transit to New Guinea to pick up the wounded, 
was sunk fifty miles East-Northeast of Brisbane, Aus- 
tralia, resulting in 268 dead, representing the highest 
number of casualties of any merchant vessel sunk by a 
submarine in the Pacific theater; 

AAdiereas General Douglas AlaeAitlmr fulfilled his promise of 
“I shall return” to the Philippine people by leading the 
successful campaign for the liberation of the Philippines, 
part of a wider campaign which freed much of Asia from 
militarist oeeupatioii; 
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\\3iereas more than 20, ()()() Japanese and 7,()()() Americans 
died in tlie battle of Iwo Jinia, which raged on the small 
island of Iwo Jinia for over one month between Febniaiy 
and March 1945, the fierceness of which was captured in 
the historic photo of five Marines and one Naw coips- 
man raising the American flag on Mount Snribaehi; 

Wdiereas the Battle of Okinawa, waged between April and 
June 1945, was the largest sea-land-air battle in history, 
vith more than 38,()()() Americans wounded and 12,000 
killed or missing, more than 107,000 Japanese and Oki- 
nawan conscripts killed, and perhaps 100,000 Okinawan 
Chilians who perished in the battle; 

Wdiereas millions of people died in Hawaii, Gnani, the Coral 
Sea, Midway, the Marshall Islands, the Solomon Islands, 
Wake Island, Gnadaeanal, Naiijing, Harbin, Beijing, 
Shanghai, Chongqing, Hong Kong, Singapore, Malaya, 
Indonesia, Burma, Bataan, Corregidor, Manila, Luzon, 
LeHe Gnlf, Lingayen Gnlf, New Gninea, Korea, Saipan, 
Iwo Jinia, Okinawa, Tokyo, Hiroshima, and Nagasaki; 

Wdiereas the Second World War led to dramatic social 
changes in the United States as more than 19,5()0,()()() 
women joined the American workforce at defense plants 
and 350, OOO women joined the Ai'ined Forces; 

Wdiereas the roles of minorities in both the Ai'ined Forces 
and indnstiy were changed forever as greater opportuni- 
ties for emploiTiient and sendee in the defense of the 
United States presented themselves; 

Wdiereas Japanese-Amerieans, inclnding Senator Daniel 
Inonye, seiwed vdtli courage and valor in the 442nd Regi- 
mental Combat Team, the most decorated regiment in 
United States militaiy history; 
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\\4iereas the people of the United States and Japan worked 
together after the Second World War to reconstruct 
Japan and to ensure the post war emergence of Japan 
as a beacon of democracy and economic liberalization in 
the Asia-Pacific region, and the United States and Japan 
further solidified the post war security relationship by 
signing the Security Treaty of 1951 and the Treaty of 
Mutual Cooperation and Security in 1960; 

Wdiereas the sacrifices in the Pacific of United States vet- 
erans and veterans of United States allies during the 
Second World War led to the emergence of an Asian re- 
gion where democratic institutions and free market 
economies have taken hold, contributing greatly to the 
peace and prosperity of the region; and 

Wdiereas, on May 29, 2004, the United States gratefully dedi- 
cated the lUorld lUar II Memorial, honoring both the Pa- 
cific and Atlantic theaters, on the National Mall in M^ash- 
ington, D.C., vitli decorated M^orld War II hero Senator 
Robert Dole ghing the dedication speech: Now, therefore, 
be it 

1 Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate 

2 concurring), That Congress — 

3 (1) honors all veterans, Ihing and deceased, of 

4 the Second \AMiid AA^ar in both the Pacific and At- 

5 lantic theaters on the 60th anniversary year of the 

6 war’s conelusion and exi^resses the deep appreciation 

7 and gratitude of the United States for their valor 

8 and selfless sendee to their comitiy; 
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1 (2) calls upon the people of the United States 

2 to commemorate September 2, 2005, the 60th amii- 

3 versary of the final surrender of the Second World 

4 War aboard the USS Missouri, as a day of remeni- 

5 brance and appreciation for the members of the 

6 greatest generation who, through their sacrifices 

7 both in the Armed Forces and on the honiefront, 

8 preseiwed liberty for future generations and rescued 

9 the world from the scourge of fascist militarism; 

10 (3) reaffirms the judgment in Tokyo rendered 

11 by the International Military Tribunal for the Far 

12 East of 1946-1948 and the conviction of certain in- 

13 dhi duals as war criminals for their crimes against 

14 humanity; and 

15 (4) recognizes that the alliances formed in the 

16 Asia-Pacific region following the Second World War, 

17 including those vitli Australia, Japan, the Phil- 

18 ippines, the Republic of Korea, and Thailand, have 

19 contributed immeasurably to the continued peace 

20 and prosperity eiijoyed throughout the region. 

O 
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Amendment in the Nature of a Substitute 

TO H. Con. Res. 

Offered by Mr. Hyde of Illinois 

Strike the preamble and insert the following: 

Wdiereas on Deeember 7, 1941, a date which will live in in- 
famy, the United States was suddenly and deliberately 
attacked at Pearl Harbor, Oalm, Hawaii, resulting in the 
loss of over 2,400 American lives, the greatest such loss 
of life in a single attack before September 11, 2001; 

Wdiereas the United States joined vitli allies from 32 eomi- 
tries to fight the common foe of fascist militarism in a 
war in which over 16,000,000 Americans served in the 
military; 

Wdiereas the United States suffered over 670,000 casualties, 
vith more than 400,000 deaths, while over 105,000 
Americans were held as prisoners of war, many of whom 
were forced to participate in the infamous Bataan Death 
March or were forced to work on the constniction of the 
Siam-Bnrma Railway; 

Wdiereas two former Presidents, John F. Kennedy and 
George H. W. Bush, served with particular distirretiorr 
arrd valor irr the Pacific theater drrrirrg the Seeorrd World 
War; 

Wdrereas the sea battles of the Coral Sea, Midway, Le\4e 
Grrlf-the greatest rraval battle irr history-arrd Lirrgayerr 
Grrlf trrrrred the tide of the war irr the Pacific arrd led to 
rrltirnate Hctory; 
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\\3iereas the Sullivan family of Waterloo, Iowa, who lost five 
sons in a single morning when the USS Juneau was sunk 
in the Battle of Guadaeanal, came to swnbolize for the 
United States the grief felt by American families over the 
loss of loved ones during the Second World War; 

Wdiereas on May 14, 1943, the Australian hospital ship Cen- 
taur, in transit to New Guinea to pick up the wounded, 
was sunk fifty miles East-Northeast of Brisbane, Aus- 
tralia, resulting in 268 dead, representing the highest 
number of casualties of any merchant vessel sunk by a 
submarine in the Pacific theater; 

Wdiereas General Douglas MaeArthur fulfilled his promise of 
“I shall return” to the Philippine people by leading the 
successful campaign for the liberation of the Philippines, 
part of a wider campaign which freed much of Asia from 
militarist oeeupatioii; 

Wdiereas more than 20, 000 Japanese and 7,000 Americans 
died in the battle of Iwo Jima, which raged on the small 
island of Iwo Jima for over one month between Febniaiy 
and March 1945, the fierceness of which was captured in 
the historic photo of five Marines and one Naw coips- 
nian raising the American flag on Mount Suribachi; 

Wdiereas the Battle of Okinawa, waged between April and 
June 1945, was the largest sea-land-air battle in history, 
vith more than 38,000 Americans wounded and 12,000 
killed or missing, more than 107,000 Japanese and Oki- 
nawan eonseripts killed, and perhaps 100,000 Okinawan 
cmlians who perished in the battle; 

Wdiereas millions of people died in Hawaii, Guam, the Coral 
Sea, Midway, the Marshall Islands, the Solomon Islands, 
Wake Island, Guadaeanal, Naiijing, Harbin, Beijing, 
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Sliangliai, Chongqing, Hong Kong, Singapore, Malaya, 
Indonesia, Burma, Bataan, Corregidor, Manila, Luzon, 
LeHe Gulf, Lingayen Gulf, New Guinea, Korea, Saipan, 
Iwo Jinia, Okinawa, Tokj^o, Hirosliima, and Nagasaki; 

Wdiereas the Seeond \AMrld AA^ar led to dramatic social 
changes in the United States as more than 19,5()0,()()() 
women joined the American workforce at defense plants 
and 350, OOO women joined the Ai'ined Forces; 

AAdiereas the roles of minorities in both the Amied Forces 
and industiy were changed forever as greater opportuni- 
ties for emplo\Tnent and sendee in the defense of the 
United States presented themselves; 

AAdiereas Japanese-Amerieans, including Senator Daniel 
Inouye, seiwed vdth courage and valor in the 442nd Regi- 
mental Combat Team, the most decorated regiment in 
United States militaiy history; 

AAdiereas the people of the United States and Japan worked 
together after the Seeond AA^’orld AA^ar to reconstruct 
Japan and to ensure the post war emergence of Japan 
as a beacon of democracy and eeonomie liberalization in 
the Asia-Pacific region, and the United States and Japan 
firi'ther solidified the post war security relationship by 
signing the Security Treaty of 1951 and the Treaty of 
Mutual Cooperation and Security in 1960; 

AAdiereas the sacrifices in the Pacific of United States vet- 
erans and veterans of United States allies during the 
Seeond AA^orld AA^ar led to the eniergenee of an Asian re- 
gion where democratic institutions and free market 
economies have taken hold, contributing greatly to the 
peace and prosperity of the region; and 
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\\4iereas, on May 29, 2004, the United States gratefully dedi- 
cated the World War II Memorial, honoring both the Pa- 
cific and Atlantic theaters, on the National Mall in M^ash- 
ington, D.C., mtli decorated M^orld War II hero Senator 
Robei't Dole ghing the dedication speech: Now, therefore, 
be it 


Strike all after the resohing clause and insert the 
following: 

1 That Congress — 

2 (1) honors all veterans, Ihing and deceased, of 

3 the Second World War in both the Pacific and At- 

4 lantie theaters on the 60th anniversary year of the 

5 war’s eonclnsion and exi^resses the deep appreciation 

6 and gratitude of the United States for their valor 

7 and selfless sendee to their conntiy; 

8 (2) calls upon the people of the United States 

9 to eommemorate the 60th anniversary of the final 

10 surrender of the Second World War aboard the USS 

11 Missouri as a day of remembrance and appreciation 

12 for the members of the greatest generation who, 

13 through their sacrifices both in the Amied Forces 

14 and on the honiefront, preserved liberty for future 

15 generations and rescued the world from the scourge 

16 of fascist militarism; 

17 (3) reaffirms the judgment in Tokyo rendered 

18 by the International Military Tribrrrral for the Far 
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1 East of 1946-1948 and the eonviction of eertaiii iii- 

2 dhiduals as war criminals for their crimes against 

3 hmnanity; and 

4 (4) recognizes that the alliances formed in the 

5 Asia-Pacific region following the Second World War, 

6 inclnding those 'with Australia, Japan, the Phil- 

7 ippines, the Republic of Korea, and Thailand, have 

8 contributed immeasnrably to the continned peace 

9 and prosperity eiijoyed thronghont the region. 

Amend the title so as to read: “ConcniTent resolu- 
tion commemorating the 60th anniversaiy of the concln- 
sion of the war in the Pacific and honoring veterans of 
both the Pacific and Atlantic theaters of the Second 
World War.”. 
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[COMMITTEE PRINT] 

June 21, 2005 

[Showing the Amendment Adopted hy the Subcommittee on 
Europe and Emerging Threats] 


109TII CONGRESS 
1st Session 


H. RES. 328 


Rceog’nizing the 25tli aiiiiivcrsan’’ of the workers’ strikes in Poland in 1980 
that led to the establishment of the Solidarity Trade Union. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATHHIS 

June 17, 2005 

Mr. GaIjLEGLY (for himself, Mr. DiNGELL, Mr. Wexi.EE, Mr. LlPINSm, Mr. 
Kanjorski, Mr. Royce, Mr. Engel, and Mr. FaIjEOMAVAEGA) sub- 
mitted the following resolution; whieh was referred to the Committee on 
International Relations 


RESOLUTION 

Recognizing the 25tli anniversary of the workers’ strikes 
in Poland in 1980 that led to the establishment of the 
Solidarity Trade Union. 

Wdiereas, although Victory in Europe on May 8, 1945, re- 
sulted in liberty and democracy in many nations, Poland 
and other countries of Central and Eastern Europe fell 
behind the repressive Iron Curtain of the SoHet Union; 


1 
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WQiereas for more than four decades Poland and the nations 
of the Soviet Bloc straggled nnder anthoritarian rale; 

Wdiereas in June 1979, Pope John Paul II, the former Car- 
dinal Kai'ol Wojtyla, returned to his homeland for the 
fii'st time and exliorted his comitnonen to “be not 
afraid” of the Commmiist regime; 

Wdiereas in July and August of 1980, Polish workers in the 
shipyards of Gdansk and Szczecin went on strike to de- 
mand greater political freedom; 

Wdiereas workers’ committees, led by electrician Lech Walesa, 
coordinated these strikes and ensured that the strikes 
were peaceful and orderly; 

Wdiereas in August 1980, the Conimnnist government of Po- 
land welded to the 21 demands of the striking workers, 
including the release of all political prisoners, the broad- 
casting of religions sendees on telewsion and radio, and 
the right to establish independent trade unions; 

Wdiereas the Commmiist government of Poland introduced 
martial law in December 1981 in an attempt to block the 
gTowing influence of the Solidarity movement; 

Wdiereas the Solidarity Trade Union and its 10, ()()(),()()() 
members became a great social movement committed to 
promoting fundamental human rights, democracy, and 
Polish independence from the Soviet Union; 

Wdiereas in Febniaiy 1989, the Communist government of 
Poland agreed to conduct talks with the Solidarity Trade 
Union that led to elections to the National Assembly in 
June of that year, in which nearly all open seats were 
won by candidates supported by the Solidarity Trade 
Union, and led soon after to the election of Poland’s first 
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iioii-Commniiist Prime Minister in the post-war era, Mr. 
Tadensz Mazowieeki; 

Wdiereas the Solidarity movement ended commnnism in Po- 
land vithont bloodshed, inspiring other nations nnder So- 
viet control to do the same and plawng an important role 
in the fall of commnnism in Central and Eastern Europe; 

Wdiereas on November 15, 1989, Leeh Walesa gave an his- 
toric speech before a joint meeting of the United States 
Congress 'with the opening remarks “We the Peo- 
ple. . .”, which stirred a standing ovation from the Mem- 
bers of Congress; 

Wdiereas on December 9, 1990, Lech Walesa was elected 
President of Poland; 

Wdiereas the support of the United States and the Polish- 
American commmiity was essential to the snnival and 
success of the Solidarity movement; and 

Wdiereas a bond of friendship exists between the United 
States and Poland, which is among the strongest allies of 
the United States, a eontributing partner in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), a reliable partner 
in the Global War on Terrorism, and a key contributor 
in Iraq and Afghanistan: Now, therefore, be it 

1 Resolved, That the House of Representatives — 

2 (1) recognizes the 25th anniversary of the 

3 workers’ strikes in Poland that led to establishment 

4 of the Solidarity Trade Union; 

5 (2) honors the stniggle and sacrifice of the eiti- 

6 zens of Poland who risked their lives to restore de- 
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1 mocracy to their country and to return Poland to 

2 the democratic community of nations; and 

3 (3) offers Poland as a model for other nations 

4 stnigghng to emerge from authoritarian nile and es- 

5 tablish a flourishing representative government. 

O 
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109TII CONGRESS 
1st Session 


H. RES. 328 


Rceog’iiizing the 25tli aniiivcrsan’’ of the workers’ strikes in Poland in 1980 
that led to the establishment of the Solidarity Trade Union. 


IN THE HOUSE OF KEPRESENTATHHIS 

June 17, 2005 

Mr. GaIjLEGLY (for himself, Mr. DiNGELL, Mr. Wbxi.EE, Mr. LlPINSm, Mr. 
Kan.torski, Mr. Roycb, Mr. Engbl, and Mr. Paleomavabga) sub- 
mitted the following resolution; whieh was referred to the Committee on 
International Relations 


RESOLUTION 

Recognizing the 25tli anniversary of the workers’ strikes 
in Poland in 1980 that led to the establishment of the 
Solidarity Trade Union. 

Wdiereas, although Victory in Europe on May 8, 1945, re- 
sulted in liberty and democracy in many nations, Poland 
and other countries of Central and Eastern Europe fell 
behind the repressive Iron Curtain of the SoHet Union; 

Wdiereas for more than four decades Poland and the nations 
of the SoHet Bloc stniggled under authoritarian rule; 

Wdiereas in June 1979, Pope John Paul II, the former Car- 
dinal Kai'ol Wojtyla, returned to his homeland for the 
fii'st time and exliorted his countnunen to “be not 
afraid” of the Communist regime; 
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WQiereas in July and August of 1980, Polish workers in the 
shipyards of Gdansk and Szezeein went on strike to de- 
mand greater political freedom; 

Wdiereas workers’ eommittees, led by electrician Lech Walesa, 
coordinated these strikes and ensured that the strikes 
were peaceful and orderly; 

Wdiereas in August 1980, the Conimmiist government of Po- 
land welded to the 21 demands of the striking workers, 
inclnding the release of all political prisoners, the broad- 
casting of religions sendees on telewsion and radio, and 
the right to establish independent trade nnions; 

Wdiereas the Conimmiist government of Poland introduced 
martial law in December 1981 in an attempt to block the 
gTowing inflnence of the Solidarity movement; 

Wdiereas the Solidarity Trade Union and its 1(),()()0,()()() 
members became a great social movement committed to 
promoting fundamental hmnan rights, democracy, and 
Polish independence from the Soidet Union; 

Wdiereas in Febniaiy 1989, the Conimmiist government of 
Poland agreed to conduct talks vdth the Solidarity Trade 
Union that led to elections to the National Assembly in 
June of that year, in which nearly all open seats were 
won by candidates supported by the Solidarity Trade 
Union, and led soon after to the election of Poland’s first 
non-Commmiist Prime Minister in the post-war era, Mr. 
Tadensz Mazowiecki; 

Wdiereas the Solidarity movement ended conimmiism in Po- 
land 'without bloodshed, inspiring other nations under So- 
■\iet control to do the same and leading to the fall of the 
Berlin Wall on November 9, 1989; 
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\\3iereas on November 15, 1989, Leeli Walesa gave a historic 
speech before a joint meeting of the United States Con- 
gress with the opening remarks “We the People . . 
which stirred a standing ovation from the Members of 
Congress; 

Wdiereas on December 9, 1990, Lech Walesa was elected 
President of Poland; 

Wdiereas the support of the United States and the Polish- 
American commmiity was essential to the snnival and 
success of the Solidarity movement; and 

Wdiereas a bond of friendship exists between the United 
States and Poland, which is among the strongest allies of 
the United States, a contributing partner in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), a reliable partner 
in the Global War on Terrorism, and a key contributor 
in Iraq and Afghanistan: Now, therefore, be it 

1 Resolved, That, the House of Representatives — 

2 (1) recognizes the 25th anniversary of the 

3 workers’ strikes in Poland that led to establishment 

4 of the Solidarity Trade Union; 

5 (2) honors the stniggle and sacrifice of the citi- 

6 zens of Poland who risked their lives to restore de- 

7 mocracy to their country and to return Poland to 

8 the democratic community of nations; and 

9 (3) offers Poland as a model for other nations 

10 stniggling to emerge from authoritarian nile and es- 

1 1 tablish a flourishing representative government. 

O 
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H. RES. 333 


Supporting the goals and ideals of a National Weekend of Prayer and 
Reflection for Darfur, Sudan. 


IN THE HOUSE OF KEPRESENTATTVHIS 

June 20, 2005 

Mr. Payne (for himself, Mr. Tancredo, Mr. Wbxlee, Mr. WOLF, Mr. IjAN- 
Tos, Mr. Smith of New Jersey, Mr. Rangel, Mr. Conyers, and Ms. 
Lee) submitted the folloulug rcsolntioii; whieh was referred to the Com- 
mittee on International Relations 


RESOLUTION 

Supporting the goals and ideals of a National Weekend of 
Prayer and Reflection for Darfur, Sudan. 

Wdiereas, on July 22, 2004, Congress declared that genocide 
was taking place in Darfur, Sudan; 

Wdiereas, on September 9, 2004, Secretary of State Colin L. 
Powell testified to the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations that “genocide has been eommitted in Darfur”; 

Wdiereas, on September 21, 2004, President George W. Bush 
stated to the United Nations General Assembly that “the 
world is witnessing terrible suffering and horrible crimes 
in the Darfur region of Sudan, crimes my government 
has concluded are genocide”; 
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WQiereas Ai'ticle 1 of the Convention on the Prevention and 
Pnnishment of the Crime of Genoeide, done at Paris De- 
cember 9, 1948, and entered into force Jannaiy 12, 
1951, states that “[t]he Contraeting Parties confirm that 
genoeide, wliether committed in time of peace or in time 
of war, is a crime under international law which they mi- 
dertake to prevent and to punish”; 

Wdiereas finidamental Imnian rights, inclnding the right to 
freedom of thought, conscience, and religion, are pro- 
tected in nmnerons international agreements and declara- 
tions; 

Wdiereas the United Nations Security Conneil, in Seenrity 
Conncil Resolution 1591, condemned the “contiimed wo- 
lations of the N’djamena Ceasefire AgTeement of 8 April 
2004 and the Abuja Protocols of 9 November 2004 by 
all sides in Darfur and the deterioration of the seenrity 
situation and negative impact this has had on hmnani- 
tarian assistance efforts”; 

Wdiereas scholars estimate that as many as 400,000 have 
died from violence, hunger, and disease since the out- 
break of conflict in Darfur began in 2003, and that as 
many as 10,000 may be d\4ng each month; 

Wdiereas it is estimated that more than 2,000,000 people 
have been displaced from their homes and remain in 
camps in Darfur and Chad; 

Wdiereas religions leaders, genocide snnivors, and world lead- 
ers have exijressed grave eoncern over the continuing 
atrocities taking place in Darfur; and 

Wdiereas it is appropriate that the people of the United 
States, leaders and citizens alike, unite in prayer for the 
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people of Darfur and reflect upon the situation in 
Darfur: Now, therefore, be it 

1 Resolved, That the House of Representatives — 

2 (1) supports the goals and ideals of a National 

3 Weekend of Prayer and Reflection for Darfur, 

4 Sudan; 

5 (2) encourages the people of the United States 

6 to observe that weekend by praHng for an end to the 

7 genocide and crimes against humanity and for last- 

8 ing peace in Darfur, Sudan; and 

9 (3) urges all churches, swiagogiies, mosques, 

10 and religious institutions in the United States to 

11 consider the issue of Darfur in their acthities and 

12 to observe the Natiorral Weekerrd of Prayer arrd Re- 

13 flectiorr vith appropriate acthities arrd serHces. 
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H. RES. 343 


Commending the State of Kuwait for gi’aiiting women certain important 
political rights. 


IN THE HOUSE OF KEPRESENTATHHIS 

June 27, 2005 

Mr. CrowIjEY (for himself, Mr. Beown of Ohio, Mrs. Davis of California, 
Mr. Engel, Mr. Higgins, Ms. Jackson-Lee of Texas, Ms. Eddie Ber- 
nice Johnson of Texas, Mrs. Kelly, Ms. Lee, Mrs. Maloney, Mrs. 
McCarthy, Ms. McCollum of Minnesota, Mr. Pitts, Mr. Rangel, Ms. 
Ros-Lehtinen, Mr. Sanders, Ms. Solis, Mr. WexIjEE, Mr. Wilson of 
South Carolina, Mr. Lantos, Mr. Ackerman, Ms. Moore of Wisconsin, 
Ms. Linda T. Sanchez of California, Mr. Serrano, Mr. Pallone, Ms. 
Wasserman Schultz, Mr. Meek of Florida, Ms. Watson, Mr. Issa, 
and Ms. Waters) submitted the following; resolution; which was referred 
to the Committee on International Relations 


RESOLUTION 

Commending’ the State of Kuwait for granting women certain 
important political rights. 

Wdiereas on May 16, 2005, the Parliament of the State of 
Kuwait amended Article 1 of the Election Law 35 of 
1962, providing female citizens of Kuwait the right to 
vote and nin in the 2007 elections; 

Wdiereas the rights of women are of paramount importance 
in international human rights, to be respected and pro- 
moted regardless of historical, cultural, or religious herit- 
age; 
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WQiereas the active advancement of women’s riglits tlirongii- 
ont the world is and remains an important policy priority 
of the United States; and 

Wdiereas the Department of State recognizes that the Ku- 
waiti parliamentary vote of May 16, 2005, was an impor- 
tant step fonvard for the women of Kuwait and the na- 
tion as a whole, and the United States \iews this step as 
a positive development on the road to political reform, 
sening as a positive example for other governments and 
societies in the region that are on the path to political 
freedom, inclusion of women, and full democratization: 
Now, therefore, be it 

1 Resolved, That House of Representatives — 

2 (1) eommends the Government and Parliament 

3 of the State of Kuwait for proHding female citizens 

4 of Kuwait the right to vote and hold public office; 

5 (2) urges the full participation of Kuwaiti 

6 women in the political life of their country; and 

7 (3) encourages the Government of Kuwait to 

8 continue taking positive steps to achieve full niod- 

9 ernization of its political system and lasting denio- 

10 era tie reform. 

O 
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Chairman Hyde. If there is no further discussion, the Committee 
stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:05 a.m., the Committee was adjourned.] 
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